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Dear  Colleagues: 

The  Education  Reform  Act  of  1993  is  built  on  the  concept  that 
education  in  this  state  will  be  improved  by  placing  expanded 
authority  and  responsibility  for  learning  and  teaching  at  the 
school  building  level.   Through  this  law,  principals  and  teachers 
have  greater  authority  to  make  educational  decisions  for  the 
school.   Newly  formed  school  councils  will  bring  parents  and 
community  members  together  with  school  staff  to  identify  goals 
for  the  school  and  develop  a  school  improvement  plan.   Schools 
are  given  flexibility  to  identify  their  desired  outcomes  for 
students  and  to  make  resource  decisions  that  will  enable  them  to 
reach  these  goals. 

In  connection  with  the  movement  toward  school  reform,  the  School- 
Based  Improvement  Project  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  School  Superintendents  has,  over  the 
past  three  years,  been  exploring  pioneering  approaches  to 
decentralization  in  schools  that  enhances  school  improvement. 
Outstanding  speakers  from  this  state  and  others  have  challenged 
the  participating  superintendents  to  rethink  their  approaches  to 
school  management,  educational  leadership,  and  educational 
reform. 

We  are  delighted  to  share,  in  this  document,  highlights  of  the 
presentations  of  the  1992  -  1993  Colloquia  sessions  of  this 
program  for  your  information  and  enlightenment.   If  you  would 
like  the  documentation  of  the  prior  two  years'  programs,  contact 
the  Department's  Center  for  Innovation,  (617)  388-3300,  Ext.  211. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  V.  Antonucci 
Commissioner  of  Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  recently  concluded  School-Based  Improvement  Project  (SBIP)  was  a  joint  venture 
of  the  Office  of  Community  Education  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  School  Superintendents  (MASS).  Through  its 
three-year  history  it  has  been  co-directed  by  Susan  Freedman,  representing  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  and  Dennis  DiSalvo,  Superintendent  of  the 
Northboro-Southboro  Public  Schools,  representing  MASS.  SBIP  was  a  multi-year 
professional  development  initiative  that  has  provided  95  competitively  selected  public 
school  superintendents  with  enhanced  skills  and  knowledge  that  are  enabling  them  to 
be  effective  leaders  in  promoting  educational  restructuring  and  school-based 
management  in  their  school  systems. 

The  School-Based  Improvement  Project  was  developed  in  response  to 
superintendents'  requests  for  information  and  support  on  school-based  improvement 
and  has  received  funding  from  the  Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  and  private  sector 
contributors.  Focus  and  direction  for  SBIP  has  been  provided  to  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  and  MASS  by  an  active  Advisory  Committee  comprised  of 
superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  higher  education  representatives,  educational 
researchers,  and  Department  staff.  This  Committee  contributed  to  the  design  and 
ongoing  programmatic  decisions  of  SBIP  and  has  provided  invaluable  perspectives, 
wisdom,  and  referrals  that  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  strength  and 
responsiveness  of  the  project.  A  listing  of  the  Advisory  Committee  can  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

SBIP  DESIGN 

SBIP  is  designed  with  four  major  components: 

o  Colloquia  Series 

Each  year,  SBIP  superintendents  participated  in  a  two-day  residential 
Colloquium  and  two  one-day  Colloquia  that  help  to  expand  their  skills  and 
knowledge  regarding  educational  practice.  Speakers  and  presenters  at  these 
sessions  included  state  and  national  experts  from  graduate  schools  of  business 
and  of  education  as  well  as  superintendents'  colleagues  from  other  states  who 
are  implementing  major  restructuring  initiatives.  Two  earlier  publications,  The 
Superintendents'  Leadership  Role  in  School-Based  Improvement,  Year  I  and 
Year  II,  document  that  1990-1991  and  the  1991-1992  Colloquia  Programs. 
This  publication  highlights  the  presentations  and  workshops  that  comprised  the 
1992-1993  Colloquia. 


o  Peer-Coaching  Program 

Fourteen  pairs  of  superintendents  have  formed  peer-coaching  partnerships 
through  which  they  are  providing  one-on-one  assistance  to  each  other  on  issues 
related  to  their  restructuring  efforts. 

o  Support  Groups 

At  their  option,  superintendents  with  similar  interests  or  whose  districts  are  in 
close  proximity  have  joined  support  groups  to  engage  in  problem  solving  and 
mutual  consultation  on  the  implementation  of  restructuring.  One  support 
group,  for  example,  consists  of  superintendents  from  school  systems  that  have 
Carnegie  Schools  and  is  united  by  a  common  concern  for  how  to  diffuse  the 
learning  from  the  Carnegie  School  to  other  schools  in  the  district.  Support 
groups  are  led  by  an  SBIP  superintendent  and  establish  their  own  agenda, 
goals,  and  meeting  schedule. 

o  Leadership  Sites 

Four  school  districts,  whose  superintendents  are  participating  in  SBIP,  were 
competitively  selected  to  serve  as  laboratories  that  produce  field-tested  models 
of  replicable  practices  that  promote  effective  school-based  management.  These 
sites  are  engaging  in  guided  action  research  as  they  implement  restructuring 
plans  and  are  receiving  technical  assistance  and  support  from  organizational 
development  and  educational  consultants.  A  recent  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  Moving  Toward  School-Based  Management:  School 
Districts  Create  an  Environment  for  Change,  describes  the  experience  of  these 
districts  as  they  reinvent  school  governance. 

Acknowledgments 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  95  superintendents  who  participated  in  SBIP  for  their 
enthusiasm  and  for  their  commitment  to  ensuring  that  SBIP  advanced  the  movement 
of  restructuring.  Superintendents  have  been  very  generous  with  their  feedback  on 
SBIP  programming  and  have  made  significant  contributions  to  its  direction  and  focus. 
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-  NEW  TIMES  AND  NEW 

REQUIREMENTS:    CHALLENGES 

FOR  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES  AND 

SUPERINTENDENTS" 

Michael  Usdan,  President,  Institute  for 
Educational  Leadership 

I.    AN  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCAN 


o    Need  for  schools  to  build  linkages 
with  other  institutions 

B.  Four  Force  Impacting  Schools  and 
Society 

There  are  four  forces  impacting  schools 
and  society  that  contribute  to  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  school  committees: 


To  understand  the  challenges  facing 
school  committees,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
more  aware  of  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  context  in  which  we  are  work- 
ing. School  committee  members  too 
often  dysfunctionally  insulate  and  iso- 
late themselves  from  the  mainstream 
issues  which  are  impinging  on  them  and 
their  ability  to  educate  kids.  These 
issues  transcend  the  capacity  of  the 
schools  to  handle  them  unilaterally. 

A.  A  Need  for  Change 

All  of  the  institutions  that  impact  children 
are  in  need  of  change.  The  political 
gridlock  in  this  country,  at  every  level  of 
government,  has  resulted  in  these  issues 
emerging  in  every  state  across  the  na- 
tion. These  issues  and  problems  include: 

o    The  economic  and  social  problems 
confronting  families  and  children 

o    Governance  issues  at  local,  state  and 
federal  levels 


1.  Demographics 

Our  country's  best  and  only  source  of 
adults  is  children. 

When  we  look  at  the  economic  and 
social  status  of  children,  we  can  fairly 
well  predict  the  future  in  terms  of 
children's  needs,  problems,  and  socio- 
economic status.  However,  public  policy 
is  still  not  reflecting  the  poverty  in  which 
children  exist  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  traditional  nuclear  family. 

o    Approxomately  40%  of  all  children 
are  either  in  abject  poverty  (23%)  or 
in  seriously  disadvantaged  families 
(15%) 

o    2/3  of  the  poverty  in  this  country  is  in 
rural  and  suburban  areas,  not  in 
cities 

o    70%  of  women  with  children  under 
the  age  of  six  work  outside  of  the 
home 


Lack  of  responsiveness  by  govern- 
ment to  changes  in  coalitions  of 
children  and  families 


60%  of  women  with  children  under 
the  age  of  one  work  outside  of  the 
home 
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2.  The  new  politics  of  education:    in- 
volvement by  business  people 

The  involvement  of  the  business  com- 
munity in  education  can  be  very  con- 
structive and  can  be  viewed  in  practical, 
political  terms.  We  need  the  political 
power  of  the  business  community  to  help 
offset  demographic  realities. 

Nationally,  because  we  are  an  aging 
society,  only  22%  of  the  adults  in  the 
United  States  have  children  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  strategically  important  to 
view  the  business  community  and  senior 
citizens  as  potentially  powerful  political 
allies  for  education. 

This  rationale  is  built  on  several  pre- 
mises: 

o    Our  older  population  is  growing. 
People  are  living  longer  and  are  con- 
cerned about  issues  such  as  medical 
care  and  social  security. 

o  Senior  citizens  are  2  1/2  to  3  times 
more  likely  to  vote  than  any  other  age 
group.  25%  of  all  voters  are  a 
member  of  AARP  (American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons),  which  is  an 
extremely  effective  and  increasingly 
important  political  lobby. 

o    60%  of  all  social  spending  is  done  for 
the  12%  of  all  Americans  who  are 
over  65. 

o    There  is  a  new  politics  taking  hold. 
Elected  officials  are  going  to  pay 


attention  to  citizens  who  have  the 
most  money  and  resources  -  and 
who  vote. 

o    At  the  same  time,  the  base  that  is 
required  to  support  our  social  secu- 
rity system  is  shrinking.    In  1950, 
there  was  a  ratio  of  16  working 
people  to  1  retired  person.    In 
1 990,  the  ratio  was  down  to  3  to  1 . 

o    Every  child  coming  up  the  ladder, 
therefore,  is  a  resource  to  be  nur- 
tured as  a  productive  worker  and  as 
a  contributor  to  the  social  security 
system. 

Education  needs  to  broaden  its  political 
base  through  partnerships  with  the  busi- 
ness community  and  with  senior  citizens 
that  work  to  support  the  schools.  We 
are  beginning  to  see  the  benefits  of 
these  partnerships  as  business  people 
advocate  for  early  childcare,  WIC 
(Women,  Infants,  and  Children)  pro- 
grams, and  educational  reform. 

3.  The  new  politics  of  education: 
involvement  by  the  politically 
influential 

The  trend  toward  political  involvement 
in  education  at  the  highest  level  is  al- 
ready apparent. 

o    The  National  Governor's  Associa- 
tion, chaired  by  the  then  Governor 
Clinton,  developed  with  President 
Bush  the  "Six  National  Goals  for 
Education." 
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President  Clinton  has  appointed  two 
former  Governors  to  the  two  top 
positions  in  the  US  Department  of 
Education. 


meeting  the  complex,  mulit-sector  needs 
of  children. 

II.   RESEARCH  ON  SCHOOL  BOARDS 


o  The  reality  of  the  political  system  is 
that  legislators  in  Congress  are  will- 
ing to  listen  both  to  political  leaders 
and  to  business  leaders. 

o    There  is  a  national  movement  for 
standards  and  increased  accounta- 
bility being  played  out  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  many  state  legislatures. 

o    The  message  for  educators  is  that 
politicians  are  willing  to  put  their 
support  behind  education  if  educa- 
tors in  turn  are  willing  to  be  made 
accountable. 


Education  reform  in  recent  years  has 
moved  from  providing  "top  down"  regu- 
latory prescriptions  to  the  trend  toward 
"bottom  up"  school  site  management. 
The  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership 
studied  data  on  hundred  of  school  boards, 
looking  at  the  role  of  these  committees 
in  school  reform. 

IEL  has  concluded  that  as  long  as  people 
make  decisions  about  where  to  live  based 
on  perceptions  of  the  quality  of  the 
schools,  it  will  be  difficult  to  change  the 
local  school  governance  structure.  IEL 
research  indicated  that: 


4.  New  Institutional  Linkages 

A  major  buzz  word  in  education  is  inte- 
grated -  as  in  integrated,  coordinated 
systems  or  services  that  address  the 
needs  of  the  whole  child.  Significant 
efforts  are  underway  to  reduce  the  cul- 
tural isolation  of  schools  from  other 
sectors  in  society.  There  are  many 
programs  across  the  country  that  seek 
linkages  between  educators  and  health 
and  human  services  programs. 

While  it  may  be  more  difficult  in  this 
economy  to  build  the  linkages  that  are 
necessary,  it  is  critical  that  educators  are 
proactive  in  building  school-community- 
agency  collaborations.  These  partner- 
ships may  not  be  the  most  efficient  way 
to  function,  but  in  this  case  the  efficient 
way  has  proven  not  to  be  effective  in 


o    There  was  a  growing  sense  of  frus- 
tration with  the  role  of  the  school 
board;  too  many  members  felt  they 
were  spending  inadequate  time  on 
educational  issues. 

o    Board  members  felt  that  too  much 
time  was  spent  on  "administrivia." 

o    The  turnover  on  school  boards  was 
as  high  as  30%  per  year  in  some 
school  districts. 

o    There  is  strong  community  support 
for  school  boards  as  a  necessary 
local  agency  to  keep  schools  close  to 
the  people. 

o    Board  members  believe  that  the 
trustee  concept,  which  implies  a  con- 
cern for  the  whole  community,  is  less 
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common  on  Boards;  increasing  num- 
bers of  board  members  reflect  single 
issues  or  single  constituencies. 

The  boards  gave  themselves  high  marks 

on: 

o    Decision  making 

o    Setting  standards  of  Board  conduct 

o    Equitable  allocation  of  resources 

The  boards  gave  themselves  low  marks 
on: 

o    Influencing  formulation  of  educational 
policy 

o    Goal  setting 

o    Building  relationships  with  other 
organizations 

o    Leadership 

o    Involving  parents 

o    Commitment  to  assessing  their  own 
performance 

o    Ability  to  influence  other  decision 
makers  and  other  service  agencies 

Districts  in  the  study  did  a  self-assess- 
ment of  the  way  they  were  operating  as 
school  boards.  As  a  result  of  this  study, 
IEL  has  developed  a  list  of  indicators 
against  which  school  boards,  as  corpo- 
rate entities,  can  measure  their  own 
effectiveness: 


o    Demonstrate  leadership  and  advo- 
cacy for  public  education 

o    Responsive  to  the  community's  de- 
sire for  parent  and  community 
involvement 

o    Develop  and  implement  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  communicating  with 
many  constituencies,  including  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  working  with 
the  media 

o    Encourage  and  respect  diversity 

o    Deal  openly  and  honestly  with 
controversy 

o    Establish  expectations  and  goals  for 
evaluating  superintendents 

o    Establish  expectations  and  goals  for 
the  behavior  of  school  boards 

o    Design  procedures  for  its  own  self 
assessment 

o    Expect  the  board  to  have  its  own 
professional  development  program 

School-based  management  can  be  an 
important  opportunity  for  school  boards. 
It  can  free  up  school  boards  from 
"administrivia"  and  let  them  focus  on 
external  constituencies  and  public  rela- 
tions. There  is  no  one  recipe:  We  ought 
to  try  different  approaches  in  different 
communities. 

Most  school  boards  are  likely  in  10-12 
years  to  look  similar  to  what  we  see 
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today.  It  would  be  hoped,  however,  that 
they  attempt  to  focus  on  the  ''macro" 
issues.  As  society  has  changed,  the  role 
becomes  more  difficult.  School  commit- 
tees are  responsible  for  devising  long 
range  policy,  addressing  short  term 
crises,  juggling  federal  and  state  man- 
dates, approving  contracts  and  person- 
nel appointments,  and  satisfying  shifting 
coalitions  of  teacher,  parent,  student, 
and  community  coalitions  that  are  driven 
by  competing  philosophies. 

To  be  successful,  it  will  be  critical  to 
build  a  constituency  in  the  community 
that  informs  and  involves  citizens  with 
and  without  children  in  the  schools.  It 
will  take  thought  and  care  to  ensure  that 
school  boards  continue  to  be  effective 
and  valuable. 

Michael  Usdan  has  been  Commissioner 
of  Higher  Education  in  Connecticut 
and  President  of  the  Merrill- Palmer 
Institute  in  Detroit.   He  has  taught  at 
numerous  universities  and  written  on 
topics  related  to  urban  education  and 
the  impact  of  politics  and  government 
on  education. 
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NEW  PERSPECTIVES  ON 

MASSACHUSETTS'  REFORM  OF 

SCHOOL  GOVERNANCE 

Richard  Elmore,  Professor,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education 

For  seven  or  eight  years  I  have  been 
involved,  at  the  district  and  school-level, 
in  research  on  the  impact  of  legislative 
reforms.  This  research  has  been  done 
through  the  Consortium  for  Policy  Re- 
search in  Education,  which  is  a  joint 
enterprise  of  six  universities  across  the 
country  funded  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  do  research  in  education.  This 
research  also  includes  an  in-depth  study 
of  three  school  districts,  each  of  which 
has  over  20,000  students,  a  diverse 
racial  and  ethnic  student  body,  and  a 
reputation  for  being  well-managed  and 
innovative. 

Our  approach  has  been  to  determine 
what  is  going  on  in  these  districts  that  is 
making  a  difference  in  their  ability  to  be 
effective.  One  factor  that  emerges  clearly 
is  the  relationship  between  the  central 
office  and  the  schools  and  between  the 
administration  and  the  school  board. 

A  few  observations,  based  on  the  re- 
search,  on  the  relationships  between 
school  governance  and  school 
performance: 

1 .  There  is  no  necessary  relationship 
between  any  formal  governance 
structure  -  or  any  organizational 
structure  -  and  any  school  perfor- 
mance results. 


o    There  is  absolutely  no  relationship 
between  school-based  manage- 
ment and  high  performing  schools. 

o    There  is  absolutely  no  relationship 
between  top  down  or  bottom  up 
structures  and  performance. 

o    Any  relationship  is  entirely  random; 
there  is  no  evidence  that  decen- 
tralization or  school-based  manage- 
ment by  itself  produces  anything  in 
the  way  of  performance  results. 

o    There  is  also  no  evidence  that  the 
manner  in  which  school  boards  are 
elected  or  appointed  has  any  rela- 
tionship to  the  performance  of  the 
board. 

However,  these  observations  are  not 
meant  to  imply  that  structure,  manage- 
ment, and  governance  in  schools  are  not 
important.  All  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween performance  and  governance 
structure  relate  to  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  knowledge  and  competence 
that  people  bring  to  them. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  there  is  so  little 
systematic  evidence  that  school-based 
management  has  positive  effects  on 
school  achievement  is  that  people  do  not 
study  the  interaction  between  the  knowl- 
edge and  competence  that  people  bring 
to  school-based  management. 

o    80  -  90%  of  the  people  who  are 
doing  school-based  management  do 
not  know  how  to  implement  it  and 
are  not  committed  to  doing  it. 
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They  are  not  doing  it  1)  for  reasons 
that  are  central  to  the  enterprise 
or  2)  to  improve  instruction.   They 
implement  school-based  management 
because  someone  told  them  they 
should  and  that  there  would  be  "  won- 
derful and  marvelous  results"  as  a 
consequence.    It  should  not  surprise 
us,  therefore,  that  generally  there  are 
not  positive  or  satisfying  results. 

You  get  positive  outcomes  from  a  school- 
based  management  structure  when  it  is 
implemented  by  people  who  have  knowl- 
edge of  and  competence  in  the  structure 
they  are  seeking  to  implement. 


in  which  people  say  they  are  focusing  on 
instruction  and  in  those  in  which  people 
are  doing  it. 

o    Taking  seriously  the  importance  of 
instruction  drives  the  district  in  a 
different  direction: 

o    Budget  practices  are  different. 

o    Professional  development  prac- 
tices are  different. 

o    Categorical  funds  from  govern- 
mental sources  are  used  to  sup- 
port the  priority  on  instruction. 


Once  you  introduce  the  intersection  of 
knowledge  and  competence  to  the 
school-based  management  structure,  you 
get  tremendous  effects.  The  challenge 
is  to  get  the  right  kind  of  knowledge  and 
competence  in  the  hands  of  the  right 
people  so  that  these  new  governance 
structures  have  a  chance  to  produce 
results. 

2.  ■  It's  all  about  teaching  and  learning." 

The  districts  that  have  produced  high- 
power  effects  consistently  across  schools 
for  very  diverse  populations  are  focused 
on  instruction.  Teaching  and  learning 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Everything  that  goes  on  in  effective 
schools  is  about  delivering  instruction 
better  -  and  most  people  in  schools  will 
say  that  is  exactly  what  they  do. 

However,  there  is  a  large  difference 
between  what  is  happening  in  the  schools 


3.  EXAMPLE:    A  school  system  in 
which  every  decision  reflects  the 
instructional  priority  of  the  district. 

o  This  district  has  had  a  declining  bud- 
get and  enormous  funding  cuts  in  last 
4  -  5  years. 

o    Enrollment  has  stabilized  but  is  shift- 
ing toward  low  income,  largely  mi- 
nority, largely  immigrant  children, 
resulting  in  a  change  in  students' 
needs. 

o    The  superintendent,  who  has  been  in 
this  position  for  3  1/2  years,  has 
increased  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  staff  development  from  $50,000 
annually  to  $345,000  for  summer 
programs  alone.  Because  most  of  the 
responsibility  for  training  has  been 
pushed  down  to  the  schools,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  full  accounting.  How- 
ever, the  superintendent  estimates 
thatapproximately  $250,000  is  spent 
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during  the  school  year.  The  full  year 
total  for  training,  therefore,  is 
approximately  $600,000. 

In  this  extremely  decentralized 
district,  all  of  the  non-instructional 
functions  have  been  eliminated  or 
pushed  out  to  the  schools.  Conversa- 
tions between  the  superintendent  and 
the  senior  three  administrators  re- 
volve around  instruction.  When  school 
administrators  come  to  the  superin- 
tendent with  administrative  or  facili- 
ties problems  related  to  their  building, 
he  says,  "That's  your  problem;  lets 
talk  about  reading." 

Candidates  for  principal  positions  in 
the  district  are  asked  during  the  search 
process  if  they  would  be  willing  to 
teach  a  class  as  a  part  of  their  inter- 
view. This  question  eliminates  1/2  of 
the  candidates.    Interested  candi- 
dates spend  a  day  in  the  schools, 
which  gives  the  message  that  while 
not  all  principals  will  be  expected  to 
teach,  the  position  is  about  teaching. 

The  superintendent  has  gone  sys- 
tematically through  each  program 
(external  money  that  comes  into  the 
district)  to  wring  out  every  possible 
staff  development  dollar,  within  the 
allowances  of  the  law,  and  uses  this 
funding  for  staff  programs. 

He  has  developed  a  matrix  of  funded 
categorical  programs  that  illustrates 
the  amount  of  funding  that  has  been 
spent  on  each  population  of  teachers 
for  a  district  priority.   Every  dollar  is 


assessed  for  the  instructional  pur- 
pose for  which  it  will  be  used: 

o  A  zero  based  evaluation  is  made 
of  every  dollar  that  comes  into  the 
district. 

o  The  district  knows  exactly  what  it 
wants  to  do  with  its  funds  and  has 
a  sense  of  the  outcomes  it  wants. 

This  matrix  signals  the  basis  on  which 
district  level  decisions  are  made.  It 
also  signals  what  the  school  board 
and  superintendent  are  thinking 
about  as  they  make  their  decisions. 
The  major  factors  that  are  driving 
their  decisions  are: 

o    An  aging  teaching  force 

o    An  extremely  restrictive  union 
contract 

o  Increasing  diversity  in  the  student 
population 

o    Constraints  on  the  district's  capac- 
ity to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
an  increasingly  diverse  student 
body  and  to  the  demands  for 
improved  performance 

o    An  inability  to  bring  in  new  people 

In  this  district,  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  school  committee  members  and 
the  superintendent  are  led  in  their 
thinking  by  the  interaction  between 
what  they  prepare  people  to  do  and 
what  they  expect  from  them.  In  this 
case,  the  bottom  line  is  instruction. 
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4.  Three  ways  to  move  toward  im- 
proved school  performance 

A.  Change  Expectations:  From  Reactive 
to  Entrepreneurial  Modes 

We  are  all  working  under  increased  pres- 
sure for  performance  and  increased  expec- 
tations in  the  form  of  standards,  regardless 
of  educational  reform  legislation.  The  only 
way  that  standards  are  useful  is  when  they 
intersect  with  the  knowledge  and  compe- 
tence of  educators.  When  people  have  a 
better  understanding  of  how  to  do  their 
job,  it  will  be  meaningful  to  put  in  raised 
standards. 

The  problem  we  face  is  a  shift  in  how  we 
think  about  external  expectations;  we  need 
to  move  from  a  reactive  to  a  more  entrepre- 
neurial posture. 

Research  has  shown  that  there  are  two 
approaches  to  thinking  about  standards: 

1 .  Most  people  think  that  if  standards  or 
tests  are  imposed  by  the  state,  there  is 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  local  con- 
trol. 

Actually  this  is  not  the  case.    Findings 
suggest  there  are  two  responses: 

a.  "  I'll  meet  you  and  raise  you  two." 
Some  districts  respond  in  an  entrepre- 
neurial fashion  and  use  state  policy  to 
leverage  their  own  efforts  above  the 
state  requirements.  Unfortunately, 
these  districts  represent  only  1 0  -  15% 
of  all  districts. 


b.  The  other  85%  of  districts  are 
reactive  and  immediately  find  ex- 
cuses why  they  cannot  meet  the 
new  standards.    "It's  too  hard." 
"We  don't  know  what  to  do."  "We 
are  being  told  what  to  do."    They 
develop  reactive  cycles  of  decreas- 
ing expectations  for  the  district. 

2.    Districts  that  perform  well  do  it 
without  state  incentives;  they  take 
advantage  of  any  external  pres- 
sure and  turn  it  to  their  own 
advantage. 

B.  Change  the  Culture  of 
Management 

People  in  schools  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  obsessino  about  their  formal  au- 
thority.    "Am  I  allowed  to  do  this?" 
"Do  I  need  permission?"    "Is  it  in  the 
policy  manual?" 

High  performing  districts  have  a  to- 
tally different  way  of  thinking  about 
authority.  They  have  shifted  from 
asking  "  Am  I  supposed  to  do  this?"  to 
"How  are  we  going  to  achieve  the 
results  we  want?" 

These  districts,  when  presented  with 
newstandards,  ask  themselves,  "What 
is  our  strategy  for  getting  students  up 
to  speed  on  this  curriculum  and  for 
getting  teachers  comfortable  with  the 
new  approach?"  The  response  to  this 
questions  is  usually  answered  at  the 
building  level,  closest  to  the  students, 
and  happens  on  a  building  by  building 
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basis.  This  kind  of  school-site  responsi- 
bility for  results  can  lead  to  exceptional 
performance  by  teachers  and  students. 

C.  Change  Governance 

High  performing  districts  move  from  hav- 
ing central  office  take  the  lead  in  setting 
direction  in  the  organization  to  having 
central  office  provide  a  service  role.  In 
these  districts,  broad  strategic  planning 
focuses  on  the  results  the  district  wants 
and  the  curriculum  it  needs  to  achieve 
these  results. 

Central  office  tries  not  to  administer  the 
details  of  every  initiative;  it  tries  to  push 
the  administration  as  far  into  the  organi- 
zation as  possible.  This  decentralization 
is  called  focused  autonomy.  It  is  not  just 
a  general  grant  of  authority  to  school-site 
councils.  It  identifies  an  issue,  such  as 
having  children  read  in  a  new  way  with 
higher  understanding.  It  asks  people  at 
each  building  level  to  put  their  energies 
and  their  best  people  toward  finding  the 
best  way  to  reach  the  goal  -  and  to  reach 
it  quickly. 

This  approach  produces  an  amazing  va- 
riety of  successes  from  school  to  school. 
While  there  may  be  tremendous  varia- 
tions in  the  approaches,  there  will  gener- 
ally be  more  or  less  equal  results. 

The  beauty  of  focused  autonomy  is  that 
it  moves  governance  from  central  office 
to  the  schools,  but  it  focuses  the  local 
autonomy  on  a  common  task. 


5.  Managing  Change 

These  changes  in  school  governance 
will  take  place,  no  matter  whether  we 
want  them  or  not.  What  will  matter  will 
be  what  we  do  about  them. 

o    Articulation  within  the  district.    Dis- 
tricts that  focus  on  instruction  find 
that  meetings  are  involving  people 
across  grade  levels  and  schools. 

o  Communication  with  the  community. 
It  is  important  that  ties  are  continu- 
ally built  with  the  community  so  that 
parents  and  others  in  the  community 
are  aware  of  the  district's  priorities 
and  its  approaches  for  addressing 
these  priorities 

o    Building  a  new  culture.    Districts 
must  provide  teachers  with  lots  of 
opportunities  to  relearn,  practice, 
make  mistakes,  and  reflect  on  their 
learning. 

It  takes  time  and  effort  to  generate  the 
knowledge  and  competence  that  will 
interact  with  the  governance  structure 
to  provide  higher  performing  schools. 

Richard  F.  Elmore  is  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion and  Chairman  of  the  Administration, 
Planning,  and  Social  Policy  Program  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion. His  writings  and  consultation  focus 
on  issues  related  to  leadership  develop- 
ment among  public  sectors  managers 
and  the  political  and  policy  context  of 
school  change  efforts. 
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POLICY  LEADERSHIP:    NEW 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SCHOOL 

COMMITTEES 


Harold  P.  Seamon,  Deputy  Executive 
Director,  National  School  Boards 
Association 

There  has  rarely  been  a  time  when 
schools  have  been  asked  to  do  as  much 
as  has  been  the  case  in  this  last  decade 
of  the  century.  We  are  being  asked  to  do 
more  and,  because  of  demographic 
expansion,  there  are  more  different  kinds 
of  children  to  teach.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  fewer  resources  for  education 
as  municipal  and  state  budgets  are  over- 
whelmed by  recession,  federal  cutbacks, 
the  fight  against  crime  and  drugs,  crack 
babies,  AIDS,  and  skyrocketing  medical 
needs  and  costs. 

It  certainly  is  a  time  of  both  challenge  and 
opportunity  for  those  of  us  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  concept  that  the  people  of 
each  local  community  should  maintain 
control  of  their  public  schools  through 
school  boards  and  school  committees. 
Public  school  governance  is  now  one  of 
the  focuses  of  education  reform  and  we 
welcome  that  attention. 

Some  would  simply  do  away  with  citizen 
oversight.  In  a  recent  issue  of  Newsweek, 
Albert  Shanker  cavalierly  called  for  the 
abolishment  of  school  boards  as  one  of 
his  imperatives  for  the  improvement  of 
American  education.  Abolition  is  not  the 
goal  of  most  reformers  nor  does  it  repre- 
sent the  desires  of  the  public.    Citizens 


cherish  the  concept  of  local  lay  control  of 
the  schools.  School  committees  and 
boards  are  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  American  institution  of  representa- 
tive governance  of  public  education. 
There  is  substantial  support  for  the  insti- 
tution. But  significant  change  is  neces- 
sary. If  we  do  not  respond  in  a  respon- 
sible way,  we  could  be  replaced. 

Are  school  boards  an  obstacle  to  change 
rather  than  a  force  for  innovation?  Are 
we  the  problem  or  an  integral  part  of  the 
solution? 

There  is  no  doubt  there  are  school  board 
and  school  committee  members  in  both 
camps.  Some  of  the  nation's  more  than 
15,000  local  boards  are  hide-bound 
resisters  to  change  of  any  kind  -  the 
mere  suggestion  of  change  is  an  anath- 
ema. While  we  have  an  undeniable 
tendency  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  we 
also  have  districts  that  are  beacons  of 
innovative  excellence.  Every  meaning- 
ful reform  has  occurred  in  a  district 
governed  by  a  local  school  board. 

Lasting  reform  is  only  going  to  occur 
when  the  local  school  board  is  deeply 
involved  in,  and  committed  to,  that 
reform.  Philip  Schlecty,  President  of  the 
Center  for  Leadership  in  School  Reform, 
has  noted  that  both  school-by-school 
reformers  and  those  who  favor  a  more 
comprehensive,  statewide  approach  have 
largely  ignored  the  role  of  school  boards 
and  district-level  officials  in  providing 
leadership  for  reform  efforts.  Schlecty 
says: 
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"We've  got  to  talk  about  inventing  dis- 
trict-level capacity  to  support  and  sus- 
tain building-level  reform... People  talk 
about  systematic  change,  but  they  don 't 
approach  it  systematically.  In  the  USA 
right  now,  for  the  most  part,  the  most 
significant  financial,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic unit  is  that  which  represents  the 
voters  through  boards  of  education. " 

School  committees  are  gatekeepers  of 
reality.  They  decide  whether  or  not  to 
translate  reform  proposals  into  action  by 
local  school  committees.  Some  ideas  are 
bad  and  are  not  adopted.  Even  when 
ideas  are  sound  and  boards  want  to 
pursue  them,  because  of  our  democratic 
society  and  the  necessity  to  garner  the 
support  of  the  people  for  major  shifts, 
change  never  proceeds  at  a  rate  fast 
enough  to  satisfy  zealous  reformers. 

School  committees  have  the  best  chance 
for  institutionalizing  reform.  A  school 
committee's  contribution  to  school  re- 
form begins  with  the  building  of  a  policy 
environment  in  the  local  community  that 
encourages  and  nurtures  efforts  by  school 
administrators,  teachers,  parents  to  en- 
hance learning  conditions.  The  key  to 
education  reform  is  in  the  process  by 
which  written  policies  are  conceived, 
adopted,  evaluated  in  action,  and 
amended  or  repealed.  The  extent  to 
which  school  committees  involve  in  the 
process  of  policy  development  the  re- 
sponsible people  who  will  be  affected  by 
the  policies  will  determine  whether  these 
reforms  will  be  permanent  or  transitory. 


A  Revitalized  Role 

There  are  five  ways  that  school  boards 
are  contributing  to  educational  reform: 

A.        Setting  a  Vision 

The  challenges  of  the  21st  century  de- 
mand a  revitalized  role  for  the  local 
school  board  that  begins  with  vision. 
The  school  committee  translates  into 
reality  the  concept  of  the  best  imagin- 
able schools  a  community  can  desire 
and  afford.  It  nurtures  change  through 
its  commitment  to  mold  change  to  fit  the 
educational  aspirations  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Setting  a  vision  is  not  just  a  new  way  of 
saying  "goal  setting"  or  "long-range 
planning."  It  is  a  primary  responsibility 
of  today's  school  leaders  and  it  encom- 
passes forward-minded  thinking,  inno- 
vative planning,  and  community  involve- 
ment. It  is  a  demanding  task,  but  not  a 
daunting  one. 

Visionary  leadership  involves: 

o    The  critical  evaluation  of  past  and 
present  plans,  achievements,  and 
the  need  for  reassessment  and 
revision  of  goals. 

o    The  identification  of  trends  and  emerg- 
ing issues  and  consideration  of  their 
potential  impact  on  policies  and 
programs. 

o    The  establishment  of  achievable 
goals,  based  on  the  knowledge  and 
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experience  gained  from  the  past  and 
the  determination  of  future  needs. 

o    A  commitment  to  vision.  No  one  ever 
succeeded  in  leading  an  effort  to 
which  they  were  not  personally 
committed. 

o    The  involvement  of  others  in  the 
development  of  the  vision  and  the 
empowerment  of  others  to  act  on  its 
implementation. 

o  The  willingness  to  make  the  changes 
necessary  to  enhance  success. 

Boards  and  school  committees  must 
ensure  an  environment  that  will  allow 
institutional  change  to  occur.  At  least 
four  basic  conditions  must  exist: 

1 .  Mutual  trust  and  sufficient  openness 
to  allow  people  to  recommend  and  try 
change  without  being  threatened 

2.  Encouragement  of  widespread  par- 
ticipation in  the  change  process 

3.  Diversity  in  skills  and  viewpoints 

4.  Ample  opportunities  for  feedback 

The  importance  of  visionary  leadership 
cannot  be  overstated.  An  educational 
vision  builds  on  experience  gained  over 
decades  and  expresses  the  increasing 
value  of  education  to  the  local  commu- 
nity and  the  nation. 

B.  Establishing  a  Structural  Framework 

In  pursuit  of  its  community's  vision,  the 


school  committee  establishes  the  struc- 
tural framework  and  sets  the  environ- 
ment for  success  in  its  community.  The 
committee  first  employs  the  superinten- 
dent and,  working  closely  with  the  su- 
perintendent, administrators,  teachers, 
parents,  and  other  people  in  the  commu- 
nity, adopts  educational  missions  and 
goals. 

The  school  committee  also  works  with 
these  stakeholders  to  develop  strategies 
to  achieve  these  goals,  formulate  annual 
budgets  to  finance  the  school  program, 
set  high  standards  for  the  instructional 
program,  and  empower  administrators 
and  teachers. 

C.  Assessing  School  Progress 

The  committee  assesses  school  progress 
toward  achieving  the  community's  goals 
for  education.  A  critical  dimension  in 
measuring  the  impact  of  reforms  is  in 
initiating  strategies  to  improve  perfor- 
mance. Educational  improvement  is  a 
continuing  process  and  succeeds  only 
with  effective,  regular  monitoring. 

D.  Advocating  for  the  Educational 
Vision 

School  board  advocacy  is  the  key  to 
advancing  the  community's  vision  for 
education,  supporting  the  resulting  mis- 
sions and  goals,  and  measuring  progress 
toward  achieving  the  goals.  Through  its 
advocacy,  school  boards  and  school 
committees  inform  local  residents  of  the 
societal  importance  of  top-quality  schools 
and  of  the  need  for  high  expectations  of 
all  students.  The  school  board  seeks  to 
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build  collaborative  relationships  with  lo- 
cal public  and  private  agencies  to  serve 
children  better.  School  boards  also  work 
to  convince  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments of  the  necessity  to  provide  suffi- 
cient resources  to  operate  the  finest 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
world. 


tionary  authority  to  adopt  policy  initia- 
tives. Michael  Usdan,  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Leadership,  rec- 
ommends that  state  legislatures  exam- 
ine state  education  laws  and  make  what- 
ever changes  are  necessary  to  grant 
more  discretionary  authority  to  school 
boards. 


E.  Facilitating  Intergovernmental 
Collaboration 

The  work  of  school  boards  and  school 
committees  is  becoming  more 
intergovernmental  in  nature.  Public 
schools  are  collaborating  with  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  serve  children's 
physical  and  social,  as  well  as  educa- 
tional, needs.  To  advance  collaborative 
efforts,  and  to  ensure  that  scarcer  tax 
dollars  are  available  to  support  them, 
school  governance  bodies  must  form 
close  and  effective  partnerships  with  the 
governing  boards  of  cities,  counties,  and 
towns  and  develop  solid  lobbying  rela- 
tionships with  state  legislatures,  gover- 
nors and  Congress. 

How  much  time  do  school  boards  and 
committees  spend  on  administrative 
detail  in  comparison  to  setting  goals  and 
policies  for  the  district? 

In  reality,  the  answer  is  as  much  as  is 
required  by  the  responsibilities  imposed 
by  the  state  legislature  and  laws  govern- 
ing local  governance  bodies.  The  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association  and  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  School 
Committees  have  worked  for  years  to 
provide  school  boards  with  more  discre- 


School  boards,  however,  would  still 
have  to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of 
programming  to  ensure  proper  controls 
of  expenditures.  Clearly,  effective  boards 
should  focus  on  policy.  At  the  same 
time,  they  cannot  afford  to  slough  off 
their  other  legal  responsibilities.  These 
responsibilities  require  training  of  a  con- 
tinuous nature.  NSBA  and  MASC  pro- 
vide training  in  how  boards  should  func- 
tion, manage  their  agenda,  relate  to  the 
superintendent  and  staff,  and  the  like. 
Superintendents  need  similar  training  to 
eliminate  the  temptation  to  bury  their 
boards  in  administrative  minutiae  and 
distract  them  from  delving  into  policy 
issues. 

School  leaders  increasingly  recognize 
that  schools  cannot  do  the  job  alone. 
Teachers  have  children  for  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  lives.  Teachers  cannot 
reach  children  who  are  hungry,  insecure 
about  their  personal  safety,  or  in  need  of 
health  care.  They  cannot  reach  children 
who  come  from  dysfunctional  homes, 
receive  little  guidance  in  values  or  eth- 
ics, cope  daily  with  an  unwholesome 
environment,  and  have  no  decent  place 
to  play  or  study.  A  holistic  approach, 
marshalling  all  the  public  and  private 
resources  of  a  community,  is  part  of  the 
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future  in  a  restructured  educational 
''delivery  system." 

Leadership  is  the  most  important  corol- 
lary to  local  control.  Local  school  com- 
mittee members  and  the  superintendent 
are  in  a  unique  position  to  lead  this  effort 
to  make  the  local  community  a  good 
place  for  all  children.  Superintendents 
carry  out  this  charge  by  applying  their 
professional  knowledge  to  administering 
the  school  program.  School  committees 
function  as  the  local  education  policy- 
maker, develop  collaborative  strategies 
with  their  public  policy-making  counter- 
parts, and  serve  as  the  main  advocate  for 
children  and  the  public  schools  that 
serve  them. 

As  one  reviews  the  theory  and  practice 
of  school  reform,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
rejected  the  sweeping  and  centralized 
approaches  of  the  80's  which  attempted 
to  mandate  excellence  from  the  top 
down.  Rather,  we  are  meeting  the 
challenge  of  balancing  high  expectations 
for  our  schools  with  providing  the  free- 
dom they  need  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  individual  communities  and  students. 
We  have  recognized  that  a  single,  uni- 
form approach  is  not  appropriate  for 
reforming  all  schools.  Our  goals  is  to 
make  every  school  its  own  center  of 
excellence. 

Regardless  of  the  terminology  -  site 
autonomy,  school-based  management, 
collaborative  decision-making,  parent 
community  participation  --  there  is  a 
consensus  that  we  should  embrace  a 
reform  model  that  contains  the  following 
elements: 


o    Establishment  of  general  national  and 

state  standards  with  the  ability  of 

individual  school  districts  and  schools 

to  chart  their  own  course 
o    Acceptance  of  student  teaching/ 

learning  as  the  bottom  line 
o    Recognition  that  the  best  decisions 

are  made  closest  to  the  scene  of  the 

action 
o    Understanding  that  team  building  is 

essential 
o    Agreement  that  there  will  be  a 

renewed  focus  on  accountability 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  school 
committee?  How  can  a  governing  board 
maintain  educational  and  fiscal  account- 
ability if  authority  is  transferred  to  the 
school? 

Some  view  school-based  management 
-  making  the  school  the  primary  unit  of 
management  and  educational  improve- 
ment --  as  shifting  decision-making  away 
from  school  commitees.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  role  of  the  school  com- 
mittee can  be  even  more  powerful  under 
this  approach.  Many  believe  that  the 
greatest  power  comes  from  empowering 
others:  sharing  authority  increases  your 
own  authority. 

The  school  committee's  most  important 
responsibility  is  to  make  a  meaningful 
commitment  to  long-term  decentraliza- 
tion. This  commitment  means  that  school 
committees  must  persuade  the  public  of 
the  importance  of  this  approach.  It  also 
means  that  committees  must  have  the 
discipline  to  avoid  imposing  decisions. 
For  example,  a  decentralized  approach 
will  not  erase  the  reality  that  parental 
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concerns  about  bus  routes,  teacher  com- 
petencies, and  instructional  methods  are 
likely  to  be  brought  to  committee  mem- 
bers and  you  will  be  tempted  to  resolve 
them.  But  that  temptation  should  be 
resisted  unless  those  decisions  directly 
conflict  with  the  district's  mission.  Re- 
fusing to  make  these  decisions  because 
of  the  school  committee's  commitment 
to  decentralization  takes  political  cour- 
age --  which  will  be  much  easier  if  the 
public  understands  the  rationale  behind 
school-based  management. 

The  school  committee  must  still  provide 
fundamental  direction  to  the  district 
through  written  educational  policy  and 
mission  statements.  School  boards  will 
still  provide  the  fundamental  dimensions 
of  leadership:  setting  a  vision;  providing 
the  infrastructure  to  accomplish  that 
vision;  providing  accountability;  being 
leaders  in  advocacy;  and  facilitating 
interagency  collaboration. 

As  you  provide  a  framework  and  struc- 
ture, you  will  be  working  under  a  differ- 
ent set  of  parameters.  Site-managed 
schools  are  going  to  develop  unique 
missions,  climates,  and  instructional 
environments.  The  challenge  to  the 
school  committee  is  to  find  ways  to 
assist  schools  and  guarantee  uniformly 
high  quality  in  a  school  system  whose 
basic  premise  is  variety,  not  uniformity. 

A  system  of  distinctive  site-managed 
schools  requires  a  rethinking  of  account- 
ability. The  tension  between  the  con- 
cepts of  accountability  and  decentraliza- 
tion may  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
challenges  you  face. 


Certainly  the  superintendent  is  a  key. 
His  or  her  willingness  to  delegate  author- 
ity and  power  is  critical.  Site-based 
management  probably  affects  the  oper- 
ating styles  of  school  administrators 
much  more  than  school  boards.  School 
committees  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
their  administrators  to  perform  well  in 
light  of  the  new  circumstances.  Mean- 
while, the  policy  role  of  the  central  board 
persists,  regardless  of  who  is  making 
decisions  at  the  school  site. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
stronger  and  more  creative  leadership 
from  school  boards  and  school  commit- 
tees is  needed.  Certainly  the  possibility 
exists  that  school  boards  will  not  be  up 
to  the  tasks  ahead.  Perhaps,  in  time,  the 
school  committee  will  become  an  honor- 
ary body  only,  a  kind  of  house  of  lords 
devoid  of  real  power  and  influence.  Yet 
this  fate  is  not  inevitable.  Nor  is  it 
wished  for  by  a  nation  that  has,  since  it 
beginning,  put  its  trust  in  the  public 
determination  of  public  education.  Let's 
not  be  like  the  school  committee  mem- 
ber who  was  asked  "When  did  you  see 
the  light?"  I  didn't  see  it,  he  replied.  ■  I 
felt  the  heat." 

Harold  Seamon,  who  began  his  career  as 
a  teacher,  has  been  executive  director  of 
the  Illinois  Association  of  School  Boards. 
As  Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  School  Boards  Association,  he 
is  responsible  for  planning  and  coordi- 
nating the  development  of  programs  and 
services  to  state  board  associations  and 
local  school  boards  across  the  nation. 
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VOICES  FROM  THE  FIELD:    NEW 
ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

PANEL  MODERATOR:    Dennis 

DiSalvo,  Superintendent, 
Northborough-Southborough  Public 
Schools 

Co-Director,  School-Based  Improve- 
ment Project 

PANEL  MEMBERS: 

Allene  Curto,  Springfield  School 

Committee 

Lanny  Hilgar,  Northboro  School 

Committee 

Glen  Lewandowski,  Haverhill  School 

Committee 

Mary  Anne  Phoenix,  Easthampton 

School  Committee 

Joseph  Rappa,  Superintendent, 

Attleboro  Public  Schools 

Fred  Tirrell,  Superintendent,  Needham 

Public  Schools 

REACTOR: 

Harold  Seamon,  Deputy  Director, 

National  School  Boards 

Association 

Panel  members  were  asked  to  respond 
to  questions  that  focused  on  several 
areas: 

A.  Ways  in  which  they  are  promoting 
inclusion  of  the  community  in  their 
policy  making  at  the  district  and  the 
school-building  levels 

B.  Change  and  restructuring  in  which 
their  School  Committees  have  been 
involved 


C.  Ways  that  superintendents  can  en- 
hance the  policy  making  role  of  school 
committees 

Highlights  of  the  discussion 

A.  Approaches  that  these  school  dis- 
tricts have  taken  to  promoting  inclu- 
sion of  the  community  in  policy 
making: 

o    Teachers,  parents,  and  others  in  one 
school  district  were  empowered  to 
design  and  implement  a  study  of  the 
curriculum.    This  team,  which  repre- 
sented different  grade  levels  and 
school  buildings,  had  the  authority  to 
determine  its  method  of  operation 
and  had  funding  with  which  it  could 
hire  consultants  if  it  felt  they  were 
needed.    The  recommendations  of 
this  committee  were  brought  by 
the  superintendent  to  the  school 
committee. 

o    One  school  and  community-based 
committee  developed  for  its  school 
district  core  values  and  a  values  state- 
ment which  are  now  used  to  provide 
a  context  for  all  decision  making. 

o    Parent  groups  at  some  schools  screen 
and  recommend  candidates  to  the 
school  committee  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  building-level  appro- 
priations from  the  school  committee. 

B.  Change  and  restructuring  in  which 
the  School  Committee  has  been 
involved  in  these  school  districts: 
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o  One  school  committee  has  worked  to 
focus  its  attention  on  policy  develop- 
ment, leaving  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  schools  to  those  who  are 
closest  to  the  schools  -  teachers, 
administrators,  and  parents.  Site- 
based  management  teams  are  work- 
ing on  issues  such  as  discipline  and 
curriculum  and  instruction. 

o    Another  school  committee  and 
superintendent  have  developed  a 
process  for  sharing  "lump  sum"  bud- 
getary responsibilities  with  local 
schools.    The  principal  and  teachers 
at  each  school  identify  the  needs 
they  want  to  address  in  order  to 
make  the  school  successful. 

Initially,  the  superintendent  met  with 
the  principals  to  discuss  four  budget 
ing  concepts: 


in  the  town  and  has  led  to  unselfish 
support  of  programs  that  are  district- 
wide  and  in  other  district  schools. 

One  district  has  found  that  its  major 
emphasis  on  school-centered  deci- 
sion making  is  working  because  of 
the  strength  of  outreach  efforts  by 
the  school  committee  and  the  super 
intendent  to  the  community.  Schools 
now  have  decision-making  teams  that 
include  representatives  of  the  school, 
central  office,  the  parents,  business, 
and  the  community.    In  addition, 
other  teams  have  been  formed  at 
schools  to  address  issues  such  as 
racism,  parent  involvement,  and 
meeting  students'  social  service 
needs.    School-based  teams  help  to 
assess  the  value  of  the  various  teams 
and  make  recommendations  on  how 
best  to  improve  their  functioning. 


o    Recognizing  the  power  of  the 
budget 

o    Focusing  on  priorities:  budgeting 
a  plan,  rather  than  planning  a 
budget 

o    Understanding  the  budget  as  a 
mechanism  which  communicates 
a  school's  values  and  priorities 

o    Recognizing  budgeting  as  a 
continuous  process  that  is  tied  to 
evaluation 


o  A  reexamination  of  its  school-based 
management  program  led  one  school 
district  to  examine  1 50 differen t  kinds 
of  decisions  and  the  levels  at  which 
they  each  should  be  made.  These 
delineations  for  decision  making  have 
significantly  changed  the  role  of  the 
school  committee,  leaving  it  more 
time  for  policy  making. 

C.  Panel  members  suggested  a  range  of 
ways  in  which  superintendents  can 
help  to  enhance  school  committee 
effectiveness: 


This  new  budget  process  has  awak- 
ened principals,  teachers,  and 
parents  to  the  larger  budget  picture 


Work  with  the  school  committee 
to  review  and  assess  its  policy 
making  process  in  order  to  ensure 
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that  this  process  is  effective  and 
well  understood  by  the  commu- 
nity. 

Place  some  items  on  the  agenda 
for  discussion-only,  not  for  votes, 
so  that  these  issues  get  publicly 
aired  by  the  committee. 

Encourage  strong  town  leaders  to 
run  for  school  committee  and  en- 
courage these  leaders  to  reach 
out  to  other  boards  in  town  in 
collaborative  efforts. 

Share  your  own  and  other  view- 
points about  educational  reform, 
recognizing  that  all  new  ap- 
proaches will  not  work  for  every 
community. 

In  some  communities,  it  may  be 
better  to  go  "backward  before  we 
go  forward.  "  In  dealing  with  the 
diversity  within  and  among 
schools,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explore  the  differences  before 
making  change. 

Help  school  committees  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  man- 
agement and  leadership.  School 
committees  may  want  to  work  on 
moving  their  decision  making  from 
the  political  to  the  educational 
arenas. 

Support  the  committee  in  under- 
standing that  the  members  set  the 
tone  for  education  in  the  commu- 
nity. Members  may  differ  in  their 
opinions  but  should  not  squabble. 


Prepare  the  committee  for  the 
amount  of  time  it  will  take  to 
institute  changes  such  as  school- 
based  management. 
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BUILDING  A  CULTURE  OF 
LEADERSHIP:  NURTURING 

KENT  D.  PETERSON,  Professor  and  Prin- 
cipal Investigator  for  the  Center  on  the 
Organization    and    Restructuring    of 
Schools,  University  of  Wisconsin/ 
Madison. 


MYTHS  ABOUT  LEADERSHIP 

There  are  several  myths  about  leader- 
ship which  state  that: 

o    Leadership  is  a  rare  skill. 

o    Leaders  are  born  not  made. 


The  role  of  superintendents  in  school 
reform  presents  a  difficult  set  of  para- 
doxes: there  is  a  need  to  be  in  control 
while  giving  up  control  in  order  to  engage 
others  in  their  own  leadership  efforts. 

Collaborative,  collegial  leadership  has 
several  qualities: 

o    Leadership  energizes  improvement 
efforts. 


o    Leaders  are  charismatic. 

o    Leadership  exists  only  at  the  top 
of  the  organization. 

o    Leaders  are  successful  if  they 
are  skilled  at  controlling,  prod- 
ding, directing,  and  manipulat- 
ing (as  opposed  to  coaching, 
facilitating,  supporting,  and  en- 
couraging). 


o    Leadership  increases  profession- 
alism among  staff. 

o    Leadership  makes  schools  more 
rewarding,  fulfilling,  and  exciting 
places  in  which  to  work. 

Too  many  schools  presently  are"  hotels 
for  teachers"  that  are  led  by  benevolent 
monarchs.  There  is  little  sharing  of 
ideas,  problems,  and  solutions.  There  is 
no  sense  of  shared  responsibility  for  the 
school  as  a  whole  in  regard  tostudent 
learning  and  growth. 

In  schools  with  a  culture  of  shared, 
collaborative  leadership,  teachers  wel- 
come opportunities  to  meet  and  plan, 
motivate,  and  cajole  each  other  to  ex- 
plore new  approaches  and  ideas  and  to 
press  for  continuing  improvement. 


QUALITIES  FOUND  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH 
LEADERSHIP 

Schools  districts  and  schools  that  are 
characterized  by  shared  leadership  ex- 
hibit the  following  qualities: 

o    Norms  of  Collegiality 

Teachers  share  problems,  materi- 
als, and  ideas.   Those  who  are  not 
interested  in  being  collegial  may  be 
asked  to  leave  the  school. 

o    Norms  of  Collaboration 

Teachers  have  a  sense  that  they  are 
all  pulling  together  to  make  the 
school  a  better  place;  they  are  a 
family  that  works  together. 

o    Commitment  to  a  Common  Goal 

Teachers  are  able  to  define  the 
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goals  they  have  for  children  and  avoid 
fragmentation  through  their  common 
sense  of  purpose. 

o    Belief  in  Personal  Efficacy 

Teachers  support  each  other  with  an 
■  I  think  I  can"  attitude. 

o    Support  for  Risk  Taking 

School  leadership  encourages  doing 
things  differently  and  allows  teach- 
ers to  take  risks. 

o    Celebration  of  Success 

The  school  community  takes  time 
to  enjoy  its  successes.   The  plea- 
sure in  these  successes  is  always 
tempered  by  the  attitude  that  we 
can  still  do  better. 

KEYS  TO  A  COLLABORATIVE 
CULTURE 

Leadership  is  a  key  factor  in  shaping  and 
fostering  a  collaborative  culture. 

The  following  four  ingredients  are  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  collaborative  culture: 

1.  Power 

The  leaders  must  have  some  of  it;  not 
all  of  it. 

2.  Knowledge 

The  leader  needs  to  know  the  strate 
gies  and  techniques  of  how  to  de- 
cide, plan,  share,  and  work. 

3.  Information 

The  leader  needs  to  gather  and 


share  information  that  is  relevant 
and  critical  to  being  productive. 

4.  Rewards 

The  leader  has  to  understand  how 
to  use  effectively  the  monetary, 
social  and  symbolic  rewards  that 
will  motivate  people  to  take  on  the 
extra  responsibility  of  leadership. 

LESSONS  OF  BAD  LEADERSHIP 

To  appreciate  leadership  that  fosters 
leadership,  it  is  instructive  to  look  at 
leadership  that  destroys  leadership. 

Rules  for  bad  leadership: 

1 .  Be  a  hammer  and  use  others  as 
nails. 

2.  Seek  consistency  as  a  vice. 

3.  Share  only  enough  information  to 
make  people  scared. 

4.  Never  model  what  you  preach. 

5.  Provide  little  or  no  professional 
development. 

6.  Reward  randomly  if  at  all. 

QUESTIONS  TO  ASK  YOURSELF  AS 
YOU  REFLECT  ON  YOUR  OWN  EFFEC- 
TIVENESS IN  SHAPING  YOUR  SCHOOL 
CULTURE: 

1.  What  do  you  pay  attention  to  when 
you  visit  a  school  and  a  classroom? 
You  communicate  your  values  by 
what  you  notice. 
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2.  What  do  you  react  strongly  to? 

You  indicate  your  priorities  by  the 
issues  or  events  that  make  you 
angry  or  excited. 

3.  Do  you  model  shared  decision 
making  and  the  nurturing  of 
leadership? 

Research  has  shown  that  superinten- 
dents who  nurture  leadership  are 
likely  to  have  principals  who  also 
nurture  leadership. 

4.  What  do  your  reward?   Who  gets 
special  material,  social,  and  symbolic 
rewards? 

These  reward  opportunities  can  be 
strategically  used  to  provide  recogni- 
tion for  behaviors,  attitudes,  and 
achievements  that  reflect  your 
values  and  goals.   Who  gets  extra 
equipment,  trips  to  faraway  confer- 
ences, and  training  in  new 
pedagogies? 

5.  How  do  you  recruit,  select,  and 
excommunicate  people  in  your 
district? 

Superintendents  who  select  "  mush- 
room managers"  who  keep  others  in 
the  dark  communicate  a  great  deal 
about  their  own  leadership.   Simi- 
larly, the  questions  asked  in  inter- 
views and  the  methods  used  to 
remove  people  from  positions  com- 
municate volumes  about  your 
values. 


6.  Do  you  keep  alive  stories  that  illus- 
trate shared  decision  making  and  risk 
taking? 

Anecdotes  of  effective  leadership  can 
contain  vividness  that  captures  and 
motivates  people. 

7.  Do  you  have  a  mission  statement 
that  defines  your  leadership  as  bold? 

Mission  statements  and  slogans  can 
be  effective  in  describing  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  you  live.    "We  care, 
we  share,  we  dare!" 

8.  What  rituals,  traditions,  and  ceremo- 
nies do  you  have  that  support  your 
vision  of  leadership? 

The  ways  that  "rites  of  passage"  are 
celebrated  indicate  how  people  are 
valued.   Anniversary  celebrations, 
retirements,  and  other  acknow- 
ledgements of  growth,  improvement, 
and  change  can  be  vehicles  for  mod- 
eling the  leadership  that  others  should 
be  exhibiting. 

ROLES  FOR  LEADERS 

There  are  eight  roles  that  leaders  can 
assume  to  help  them  nurture  leadership 
and  shape  the  school  culture: 

1.  Cultural  Historian:  Repository  of  the 
stories  of  the  district 

It  is  helpful  to  know  the  history  of  staff 
leadership  in  the  district  so  that  you  can 
understand  how  situations  and  events 
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have  shaped  people's  attitudes  about 
and  expectations  for  leaders. 

2.  Anthropological  Sleuth 

Understanding  the  networks  of  relation- 
ships within  the  district  will  contribute  to 
building  upon  and  capturing  strengths  in 
leadership  where  they  exist.  It  will  also 
help  to  identify  the  consistent 
"  negaholics, "  who  are  successfully  nega- 
tive influences  within  the  school.  It  will 
also  highlight  principals  and  teachers 
who  engage  in  positive,  creative  "  insub- 
ordination" under  even  the  most  auto- 
cratic leaders. 

3.  Visionary 


opportunities  to  participate.  School- 
based  management,  shared  decision  mak- 
ing, and  other  forms  of  participatory 
involvement  welcome  people's  input  and 
demonstrate  that  their  insights  and  ideas 
are  valued. 

6.  Poet 

Most  of  the  superintendent's  day  is 
spent  in  oral  communication.  Superin- 
tendents are  advised  to  express  their 
ideas  briefly,  energetically,  and  articu- 
lately. Also,  when  they  speak  from  the 
heart  about  what  is  important  to  them 
they  will  be  more  effective  in  capturing 
the  attention  and  imagination  of  their 
audience. 


Effective  leaders  communicate  a  rea- 
soned, value-driven,  and  motivating  view 
of  the  potential  of  the  school  district. 
They  also  spread  this  vision  through 
shared  leadership  across  the  district. 

4.  Symbols 

Opportunities  arise  every  day  to  commu- 
nicate your  values  and  motivate  similar 
behaviors  and  attitudes  in  others.  Ac- 
tions such  as  what  you  wear,  what  you 
say,  the  decor  of  your  office,  who  you 
call  -  and  don't  call,  what  you  read,  and 
the  conferences  you  attend  give  blatant 
and  subtle  messages  to  your  staff. 

5.  Potter 

As  a  potter,  you  are  able  to  shape  the 
beliefs  and  values  of  your  organization 
and  the  ways  in  which  you  give  people 


7.  Actor 

As  an  actor  can  change  gears  quickly,  a 
superintendent  needs  to  be  able  to  make 
rapid  transitions.  Any  hour  can  include 
talking  with  an  irate  parent,  sharing 
information  with  board  members,  and 
negotiating  a  sticky  point  with  a  union 
leader.  At  other  times,  the  challenge 
may  be  to  hold  back  and  let  others  try 
their  wings  in  exercising  leadership. 

8.  Healer 

The  "corporate  soul"  of  the  school  dis- 
trict may  have  a  long  memory  and  still  be 
healing  from  recent  or  distant  traumas. 
These  painful  incidents  in  a  district's 
history  may  need  attention.  A  district 
may  be  in  Kubler-Ross'  anger,  denial,  or 
acceptance  stage  and  need  leadership 
as  it  grieves  and  moves  to  healing. 
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HOW  TO  GET  STARTED  IN  CHANGING 
A  SCHOOL  CULTURE 

1 .  Recognize  the  people  who  support 
your  values. 

2.  Tell  stories  about  people's  leader- 
ship that  illustrate  the  values  you 
want  emulated. 

3.  Reiterate  your  principles  and  beliefs. 

4.  Speak  with  passion,  from  your  heart. 

5.  Model  support  and  concern  for  the 
principals  who  are  taking  your  lead. 
Nurture  them  and  their  leadership 
efforts. 

It's  easier,  often,  to  "do  it"  yourself. 
However,  by  nurturing  leadership  in  oth- 
ers you  will  gain  not  only  more  people 
who  lead,  but  more  leadership. 

Kent  Peterson  has  studied  the  work  of 
school  principals  for  over  a  decade, 
focusing  on  understanding  the  daily 
realities  of  the  principalship.  His 
research  has  also  examined  the  nature  of 
principals  work,  the  superintendent's 
role  in  school  improvement,  and  school 
culture-building. 
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INSTITUTIONALIZING  CHANGE 

Jonathon  Saphier,  President  and  Founder, 
Research  for  Better  Teaching 

Education  needs  superintendents  now. 
Only  superintendents  and  other  educa- 
tional leaders,  not  legislators,  higher 
education,  or  unions  are  in  the  position 
to  institutionalize  change. 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

While  everything  has  changed  around 
us,  we  are  virtually  unchanged  in  the 
way  we  run  schools.  Why  is  this?  Why 
have  so  few  ideas  for  changing  schools 
"stuck?" 

o  Educational  practice  looks  and  sounds 
a  great  deal  like  what  was  going  on  in 
the  1890's  in  our  schools,  with  few 
major  exceptions.   Why  is  this  so? 

o    Why  are  some  of  the  best  ideas  of 
today  identical  to  the  ones  of  the 
past? 

What  does  it  take  to  make  innovations  in 
educational  practice  permanent,  or  at 
least  enduring?  Change  become  con- 
ventional practice  in  many  other  arenas: 

o  Legislation 

o  Cultural  values 

o  Mandates 

o  The  school  culture 

o  Teacher  training/certification 


o    Belief  systems 

There  have  been  major  changes  in  edu- 
cation, such  as: 

o    Introduction  of  Kindergarten 

o    Moveable  chairs 

o    Coed  physical  education 

o    Community  involvement  in  schools 

o    Junior  high/middle  schools 

What  do  they  teach  us  about  change? 

If  change  is  inconsistent  with  the  struc- 
ture of  an  organization,  it  is  destined  to 
fail.  What  are  some  of  the  ingredients 
that  will  support  school  change? 

o    Having  teachers  see  change  as  a 
compelling  need 

o    Redefined  outcomes  for  kids 

o    Believing  in  change  and  the  value  of 
the  change 

o    Changing  the  cultural  values  of  the 
environment 

o    Demonstrating  results 

o    Creating  a  unifying  focus 

o    Changing  the  organization's  regulari- 
ties (budget,  schedule,  policy) 

o    Advocating  for  children 
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o    Thoughtfully  inquiring  about  current 
practices 

o    Courageously  promoting  and 
executing  change 

o    Clarifying  the  purpose 

o    Changing  ways  we  train,  certify,  and 
recruit  teachers 

o    Enlightened  thinking  about  ongoing 
professional  development  for 
teachers 

Professional  development  is  not  a  prior- 
ity for  us  because  we  don't  have  enough 
resources.  Professional  development  is 
essential  to  change  and  it  needs  to  be  a 
priority.  Rather  than  fixing  the  schools 
we  have,  we  need  to  create  structures 
that  enable  us  to  change. 

II.    MOVING  TOWARD  INTERNAL 

FACTORS  WITHIN  SCHOOLS  THAT 
CAN  SUPPORT  CHANGE 

Why  is  that  we  may  have 
concrete  data  on  effective 
learning,  yet  we  do  not,  or 
can  not,  make  decisions 
based  on  the  data? 


Change  can  happen  when: 

o    Conventional  wisdom  supports  it. 

o    The  infrastructure  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  engineered  for  change  through 
the  use  of  training  and  teaching 
structures. 


o    The  change  is  compatible  with  the 
underlying  beliefs  of  the  culture. 

An  eight  year  study,  conducted  by  Ralph 
Tyler,  pointed  to  outstanding  outcomes: 

o    Students  were  accepted  at  colleges 
without  standardized  tests. 

o    High  school  and  college  education 
were  looked  at  as  part  of  an  8  year 
track. 

o    Students  demonstrated  intellectual. 
competence. 

o    Students  made  better  use  of  leisure 
time. 

o    Students  shared  competence  and 
good  judgement. 

o    Students'  activity  indicated  a 
personal  sense  of  purpose. 

o    Students  exhibited  social  fitness  and 
a  sense  of  humor. 

o    Students  demonstrated  sensitivity 
toward  others. 

o    More  students  were  physically  fit. 

o    Graduates  of  experimental  schools 
equaled  or  superseded  their  non- 
experimental  school  counterparts. 

The  eight  year  study  demonstrated  that 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  many  of 
the  current  innovative  practices  in  group- 
ing and  instruction  would  yield  superior 
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results  for  students.  In  fact,  these 
students  did  as  well  or  better  than  their 
peers  who  received  traditional  grading 
throughout  high  school. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  people 
need  to  be  skilled.  If  our  teaching  corps 
were  better  trained,  maybe  they  would 
be  more  willing  and  able  to  implement 
change. 

III.  THREE  KEY  ELEMENTS  FOR 
CHANGE:  CAPACITY, 
COMPETENCE,  COMMITMENT 

Perhaps  findings  are  ignored 
because  people/teachers  are 
not  skilled  enough  to  implement 
the  change. 

o  We  must  use  our  capacity  to  make 
teaching  a  profession  that  is  based 
on  knowledge. 

o    We  must  be  committed  to  making 
teaching  a  true  profession. 

o    Superintendents  and  educators  in 
schools  have  the  competence  to  do 
the  job  that  is  needed,  in  the  class- 
room and  the  school  community,  to 
create  effective  change. 

Leadership  for  change  must  come  from 
superintendents  and  others  in  schools; 
not  from  higher  education,  legislators,  or 
unions. 

IV.  THREE  OUTCOMES  FOR  TODAY 

1 .  A  true  profession  has  certain 
recognizable  attributes: 


o    An  acknowledged  knowledge  base 
on  the  nature  of  the  profession 

o    Rigorous  training  and  certification 
of  members 

o    Systematic  enculturation  of  new 
members 

o    Required  and  continuous  learning 
regularly  built  into  the  work  cycle 

o    Consulting  and  collaboration 

o    High  public  accountability 

o    Internal  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  practice 

o    Ability  to  influence  and  be  respon- 
sible for  client  results 

o    Autonomous  decision  making 
guided  by  a  canon  of  ethics 

A  true  profession  is  characterized  by 
high  levels  of  consultation,  collabora- 
tion, and  accountability  among  its 
members.  These  qualities  are 
evident  to  a  high  degree  in  engineer- 
ing, a  moderate  degree  in  medicine, 
and  a  low  degree  in  education. 

There  has  been  a  paradigm  shift  in  the 
nature  of  "  Professional  Knowledge" 
from  an  "effectiveness"  model  to  a 
model  that  focuses  on  the  following 
three  characteristics  of  a  successful 
profession: 

a.  There  are  areas  of  performance 
that  identify  the  "professional." 
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b.  Practitioners  have  a  repertoire  of 
skills  and  strategies,  with  a  recog- 
nition that  there  is  no  one  best 
way. 

c.  Practitioners  match  their  teaching 
and  techniques  to  the  specific 
situation. 

To  achieve  this  level  of  professionalism, 
we  have  to  make  some  changes  in  our 
knowledge  base: 

o  We  need  to  base  the  teaching  profes- 
sion on  data,  not  philosophy. 

o    We  need  to  base  educational  deci- 
sion making  on  awareness  of  a  range 
of  relevant  educational  strategies. 

o  We  need  to  have  an  open  mind  to  the 
continually  expanding  and  extended 
knowledge  base. 

V.  KEYS  TO  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING 

A.  Continuum  of  Attention  Moves 

The  repertoire  of  moves  that  teachers 
use  to  gain  attention  can  be  clustered 
into  five  areas: 

Desisting 

Alerting 

Enlisting 

Acknowledging 

Winning 


B.  Check  on  Clarity 

Often,  we  neglect  to  supply  students 
with  the  tools  that  will  make  learning 
easier  and  more  attainable. 

Effective  teachers  use  a  number  of  ap- 
proaches to  ensure  that  students  under- 
stand what  is  being  taught.  They  have 
a  range  of  "  Behavioral  Moves:"  a  reper- 
toire of  strategies  for  connecting  with 
their  students. 

C.  Provide  Students  with  Self- 
Instruction 

We  know  that  students  who  have  skills 
in  organizing,  solving,  and  discovering 
have  an  improved  rate  of  learning. 

Also,  when  techniques  that  engage  stu- 
dents' interest  and  activate  their  current 
knowledge  are  used  to  introduce  a  topic, 
learning  proceeds  more  quickly. 
Teachers  are  more  successful  in  reach- 
ing students  when  they  develop  and  use 
a  full  repertoire  of  skills  and  techniques 
in  the  classroom. 

VI.    MODELS  OF  TEACHING 

Teaching:   A  complex  assembly 
of  behaviors  designed  to  produce 
an  intellectual  effect. 

People  coming  into  teaching  should  have 
awareness  of  all  of  the  Models  of  Teach- 
ing fluency  in  a  few.  Overtime,  selective 
learning  can  occur  which  will  enable 
teachers  to  identify  and  use  the  models 
that  work  best  for  them  and  their  stu- 
dents. 
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There  are  different  ways  of  approaching 
teaching  that  fall  into  four  "families: " 

Information  Processing  Family 
Inductive  Teaching  -  Hilda  Taba 
Concept  Attainment  -  Jerome  Bruner 
Advanced  Organizer-  David  Ausubel 
Inquiry  Training  -  Richard  Suchman 

Personal  Family 

Awareness  Training  -  Will  Schutz 
Non-Directive  Teaching  -  Carl  Rogers 
Synectics  -  William  Gordon 

Social  Family 

Jurisprudential  Teaching  -  Oliver  & 

Shaver 

Group  Investigation  -  Herbert  Thelen 

Role  Playing  -  F.  &  G.  Shaftel 

Cooperative  Learning  -  Johnsons, 

Salvin,  Aronson 

Behavioral  Family 

Programmed  Learning  -  B.F.  Skinner 
Mastery  Learning  -  Benjamin  Bloom 
Training  -  Robert  Gagne 

Reaching  Children 

Children  should  get  three  messages  from 
their  teachers: 

1.  What  we  are  doing  is  important. 

2.  You  can  do  it. 

3.  I'm  not  going  to  give  up  on  you. 

These  messages  don't  get  sent  by  acci- 
dent. They  are  not  a  matter  of  style  but 
rather  a  message  of  behavior. 


These  three  key  messages  get  commu- 
nicated in  several  ways  in  the  daily  life  of 
a  classroom: 

o  When  students  ask  for  help 

o  In  response  to  student  answers 

o  When  students  don't  answer 

o  When  teachers  call  on  students 

o    When  teachers  provide  feedback 
on  student  performance 

o    In  the  process  used  in  the  class 
room 

o    In  the  behaviors  used  to  deal  with 
errors 

o    When  students  don't  "get  it" 

o    In  classroom  groupings 

A  teacher's  knowledge  about  classroom 
management  will  directly  affect  the 
course  of  a  student's  experience. 

If  you  can  get  students  to  rely  on  them- 
selves and  their  abilities,  you  can  get 
them  to  invest  in  school.  Too  many 
negative  beliefs  get  enculturated  in  stu- 
dents. "  Faster  is  smarter"  is  too  often 
the  lesson  that  students  learn  about 
performance  and  achievement. 

How  do  you  get  kids  to  start  thinking  life- 
liberating  beliefs  instead  of  life-limiting 
beliefs? 
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VII .       VITAL  AREAS  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


o    Leadership  and  Effective  Organiza- 
tional Behavior 


Teachers  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
kind  of  teaching  that  is  going  to  make  the 
most  difference  in  the  long  run.  Nothing 
will  be  accomplished  if  we  do  not  make 
teaching  a  profession  that  is  based  on 
knowledge.  It  is  up  to  superintendents 
and  other  leaders  among  practicing  edu- 
cators to  change  the  attitude  of  the 
public  about  the  complexity  of  teaching. 
In  this  effort,  we  are  diving  into  a  com- 
plex web.  We  need  to  identify  the 
elements  that  are  most  salient. 

What  should  be  the  knowledge  base  of  a 
teacher? 

Too  many  people  hold  the  myth  that 
inspiration  makes  for  an  effective  teacher. 
People  must  eliminate  misconceptions 
about  teaching  and  learning  and  recog- 
nize the  demands  and  complexity  of  the 
teaching  process. 

The  knowledge  base  for  a  fully  function- 
ing professional  teacher  would  include: 

o    Teaching  -  Theory  and  Practice 

o    Content/subject  matter 

o    Children  and  their  Differences 

o  Cognitive 

o  Affective 

o  Cultural 

o  Personal  Experiences 

o  Interests 

o  Learning  and  Thinking  Style 

o    Parent  Involvement 


o    School  Culture-Building 
o    Norms 
o    Core  Values 

o    Content  Specific  Approaches 

o  Methods 

o  Materials 

o  Examples 

o  Misconceptions 

o  Analogies 

o  Stories 

o    Curriculum  Planning  for 

o  Continuity 

o  Sequence 

o  Integration 

o  Higher  Level  Thinking 

o  Study  and  Learning  Skills 

o  Reading,  Writing,  and  Speaking 

What  are  the  qualities  in  a  school  envi- 
ronment that  promote  learning? 

o    Teachers  know  about  leadership  and 
bring  it  to  their  teaching. 

o    Adults  talk  about  teaching. 

o    Adults  see  each  other  teaching. 

o    People  know  how  to  ask  for  help  and 
how  to  give  it  back. 
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VIII.     A  FIVE  YEAR  PLAN  TO  ACHIEVE 
PROFESSIONALIZATION  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

1 .  Reconceptualize  the  knowledge  base 
in  terms  of: 

o    Areas  of  performance 

o    Repertoire  (no  one  right  or  best 
way) 

o    Matching  (and  not  in  terms  of 
"Effective"  behaviors.) 

2.  Educate  our  publics  about  the  com- 
plexity of  teaching:  how  it  is  intellec- 
tually complex,  difficult,  and  demand- 
ing work. 

o    Back  to  school  nights 

o    Cable  TV 

o    Newspaper  articles 

3.  Base  our  staff  development  programs 
on  a  cohesive  map  of  the  knowledge 
base,  parts  of  which  we  visit  each 
year.  Make  "The  Study  of  Teaching" 
a  permanent  strand  in  our  staff 
development  programs. 

o    Courses 

o    Study  groups 

4.  Include  peer  observation  experiences 
as  a  part  of  the  tenure  process. 

5.  Train  permanent  internal  staff  to  pro- 
vide baseline  courses  on  the  study 


of  teaching;  embed  collegiality 
into  the  course  design. 

6.  Form  a  consortium  of  districts  to 
deliver  professional  level  training  to 
new  hires  over  a  three  year  period 
leading  to  tenure.   Call  the  consor- 
tium "Teachers  for  the  21st  Cen- 
tury," or  "Teachers  21."    Use 
teachers  from  within  the  consortium 
to  deliver  the  program. 

7.  Ally  with  a  college  or  university  to 
arrange  for  Masters  credit. 

8.  Secure  external  funding  to  hire  people 
as  apprentices  with  light  but  increas- 
ing teaching  loads  over  the  three  year 
period. 

9.  Constitute  three  "certification" 
schools,  one  high  school,  one  middle, 
and  one  elementary,  from  the  staff 

of  the  consortium  in  order  to  develop: 

o    Fully  professional  workplaces 
through  which  to  enculture  new 
hires  to  teaching 

o    Levers  of  influence  on  other 
schools  in  the  district 

10.  Ally  with  the  state  to  write  recer- 
tification  regulations  that  require 
continual  learning  and,  at  five  year 
benchmarks,  demonstrated  mas- 
tery of  certain  specific  capacities 
from  the  map  of  professional 
knowledge. 
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1 1 .  Collect  long  term  data  on  the 
achievement  of  students  in  the 
certification  schools. 

12.  Aim  to  make  every  school  in  the 
consortia  a  ''certification  school" 
over  the  long  term. 

School  improvement  does  proceed  one 
school  at  a  time,  as  is  assumed  by  the 
School-Based  Improvement  Project. 
However,  this  change  will  occur  only  if 
the  people  in  schools  have  enough  knowl- 
edge to  create  improvement  and  the 
workplace  is  structured  so  that  teachers 
can  engage  in  professional  consultation 
and  collaboration. 

We  institutionalize  "  best  practices"   by 
building  into  the  initial  education,  certifi- 
cation, and  recertification  of  teachers 
and  administrators  the  knowledge  and 
skill  to  use  them. 

Jonathon  Saphier,  who  has  experience 
as  a  classroom  teacher  and  school  ad- 
ministrator, provides  consultation  and 
contract  training  to  educators  nation- 
wide. Each  year.  Research  for  Better 
Teaching  identifies  a  limited  number  of 
school  districts  with  which  it  works 
intensively,  focusing  on  expanding  staff 
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CONDITIONS  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
SELF-MANAGED  TEAMS 


J.  RICHARD  HACKMAN,  Cahners-Rabb 
Professor  of  Social  and  Organizational 
Psychology,  Harvard  University. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  researched  the 
conditions  that  leaders  can  put  in  place 
to  increase  the  chance  that  groups  of 
teams  of  various  kinds  will  perform  ef- 
fectively. I  would  like  to  share  our 
experience  with  you  to  see  if  there  are 
learnings  that  are  useful  to  you  in  your 
organizations. 

WHAT  QUALITIES  DEFINE  A  TEAM? 


However,  when  a  productive,  self- 
governing  unit  such  as  a  small  law  firm 
or  a  "  Mom  and  Pop"  store  grows  larger, 
it  may  put  in  systems  that  result  in  its 
moving  toward  becoming  a  manager-led 
organization.  In  these  instances,  these 
organizations  often  move  away  from 
being  high  performing  entities. 

INDICATORS  OF  AN  EFFECTIVE  TEAM 

There  are  several  criteria  by  which  we 
can  measure  the  effectiveness  of  a 
performing  unit: 

1 .  It  has  a  task  or  output  that  is  accept- 
able to  those  who  receive,  review,  or 
use  it. 


There  are   three   questions   to   ask  to 
determine  if  a  group  is  a  ''team:" 

1 .  Is  the  team  bounded?  Do  you  know 
who  is  and  is  not  a  member  of  the 
team? 

2.  Does  the  team  have  an  interdepen- 
dence? Is  it  held  accountable  for  a 
shared  outcome? 

3.  Does  the  team  have  transactions,  as 
a  unit,  with  other  people  and  groups? 

AN  ■  AUTHORITY  MATRIX"  FOR  TEAMS 

The  authority  matrix  is  a  useful  tool  for 
indicating  the  governance  mode  and 
authority  of  the  team.  The  more  respon- 
sibility a  group  has  for  setting  its  own 
direction  and  functioning  as  a  self- 
governing  unit,  the  greater  the  likelihood 
of  its  being  a  high  performing  unit. 


2.  The  capacity  of  the  team  members 
to  work  interdependently  in  the  future  is 
enhanced  by  the  team  experience.  In  a 
good  team,  members  build  skills  in  team- 
work and  derive  satisfaction  from  the 
team  experience. 

3.  Unit  members'  growth  and  well- 
being  are  fostered  by  their  team 
experience. 

BEHAVIORAL  INDICATORS  FOR 
ASSESSING  HIGH  PERFORMING  TEAMS 

By  asking  the  following  questions, 
superintendents  and  other  leaders  can 
quickly  assess  how  well  they  are  doing 
in  encouraging  and  supporting  teams  in 
their  organization: 
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Do  teams  take  collective  responsibil- 
ity for  the  outcomes  of  their  work, 
with  each  member  exhibiting 
personal  accountability  for  team 
results? 


High  performing  teams  receive  clear, 
engaging  direction  that  orients  and  ener- 
gizes their  members.  In  giving  organiza- 
tional direction,  it  is  important  to  find  the 
effective  balance  between: 


2    Do  teams  monitor  their  own  perfor- 
mance continuously,  seeking  data 
and  feedback  to  learn  how  well  they 
are  accomplishing  their  tasks? 

3.  Do  teams  manage  their  own  perfor- 
mance, taking  corrective  action  at 
their  own  initiative  to  improve  their 
performance? 

4.  When  teams  do  not  have  what  they 
need  to  perform  well,  do  they  ac 
tively  seek  from  the  organization  the 
guidance,  help,  or  resources  they 
need  for  excellent  performance:    do 
they  seek  this  assistance  in  a  con- 
structive, assertive  manner? 

5.  Do  teams  take  initiatives  to  help 
people  in  other  areas  improve  their- 
performance  and  contribute  to  im- 
proving the  policies  and  performance 
of  the  organization  as  a  whole?    Do 
they  make  sure  that  their  own 
responsibilities  are  being  met  well 
before  reaching  out  to  help  others? 

KEY  INGREDIENTS  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
SELF-MANAGING  PERFORMING  UNITS 

There  are  four  key  ingredients  that  con- 
tribute to  effective  self-managing  teams. 

1.  Direction 


o    Clarity  and  incompleteness.    Pro- 
vide guidance  that  is  neither  vague 
and  confusing  nor  excessively 
detailed  and  specific. 

o    Stretching  and  coddling.   Communi- 
cate aspirations  that  are  neither  overly 
modest  nor  unrealistically 
challenging. 

o    Following  and  leading.    Avoid  both 
abdicating  your  own  authority  for 
communicating  direction  and  exer- 
cising authority  that  you  do  not 
legitimately  have. 

2.  Structure 

High  performing  units  have  a  structure 
that  motivates  members  to  perform  well. 
This  structure  has  three  components: 

a.    Design  of  task 

As  you  design  a  task,  make  sure  that: 

o    The  task  is  a  meaningful  piece  of 
work. 

o    The  task  gives  teams  real  respon- 
sibility for  the  work  and  for  the 
results  produced. 
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o    There  is  adequate  built-in  feed 
back  so  teams  always  know  who 
are  their  customers  and  how  well 
they  are  serving  them. 

b.  Composition  of  teams 

It  is  critical  that  teams  include  the 
right  number  and  mix  of  individuals 
for  the  work  to  be  done. 

o    Each  team  should  be  as  small  as 
possible,  given  the  work  to  be 
done;  recommended  number: 
5  -  6  individuals. 

o    The  mix  of  members  on  the  team 
should  be  neither  too  diverse,  so 
that  they  cannot  work  together, 
nor  too  similar,  so  that  they  do  not 
all  think  alike. 

o  Within  the  team,  the  mix  of  mem- 
bers should  include  task-relevant 
knowledge  and  skill,  interpersonal 
skills  and  self-management  skills. 

c.  Norms  of  Conduct 

Members  must  be  clear  about  what  must 
always  be  done  and  what  must  never  be 
done.  At  the  time  of  the  launching  of  the 
team,  the  task  giver  should  indicate  that 
the  team  should  understand  the  bound- 
aries of  the  norms  of  conduct. 

3.  Context 

The  self-directed  team  needs  to  have  its 
work  designed  and  managed  in  a  way 


that  supports  excellent  team  perfor- 
mance. The  organizational  supports  that 
provide  this  context  include: 

o    A  reward  system  that  provides 
positive  consequences  for  good 
performance. 

o    An  education  system  that  provides 
people  with  the  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance  they  need. 

o    An  information  system  that  provides 
people  with  the  data  and  projects 
they  need  to  plan  their  work. 

4.  Coaching 

They  are  three  coaching  and  consulta- 
tion roles  that  will  support  teams: 

o    Motivator:    Reward  teams  that 
exhibit  the  behavioral  signs  of  high- 
performing  work  groups;  "  Catch  them 
at  being  good." 

o  Teacher:  Help  teams  learn  both  the 
task  and  team  self-management  skills 
they  will  need  to  be  high  performing; 
help  them  understand  what  they  are 
learning  from  their  successes  and 
their  mistakes. 

o    Consultant:    Coach  teams  in  the 
development  of  task  performance 
strategies  that  are  uniquely  suited  to 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done;  share 
information  and  strategies  that  have 
worked  for  you. 
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CRITICAL  TIMES  FOR  EFFECTIVE  TEAMS 

Teams  generally  go  through  a  life  cycle 
that  includes  "forming,  norming, 
storming,  and  performing." 

1.  The  Launch 

The  first  few  minutes  of  a  group  will 
determine  its  behavior  until  the  midpoint 
of  the  group's  life.  Relationships,  expec- 
tations, standards,  and  attitudes  are  set 
in  these  first  few  minutes.  If  the  team 
starts  out  with  the  four  key  ingredients 
(direction,  structure,  context,  and  coach- 
ing) in  place,  it  will  build  the  trust  and 
culture  that  will  enable  it  to  be  high 
performing.  Once  the  team  is  launched, 
trying  to  fix  it  is  like  trying  to  control  a 
dog  by  grabbing  its  tail. 

2.  The  Midpoint 

At  the  midpoint  in  the  life  of  an  effective 
group,  team  members  will  ask  for  time  to 
assess  their  progress,  revisit  their  goals, 
and  refocus  so  that  they  can  accomplish 
their  goals.  All  effective  groups  appear 
to  understand  naturally  that  they  are  at 
the  midpoint  of  their  timeframe  and  to 
respond  to  this  need  to  make  midpoint 
assessments.  Sports  teams  engage  in 
this  activity  at  the  half-time  break  in  the 
locker  room. 

3.  The  Endpoint 

Teams  must  take  the  time  to  learn  from 
their  experiences  through  a  debriefing 
that  helps  them  to  be  better  team  mem- 
bers next  time.    The  best  coaches  have 


their  teams  review  their  tapes  after 
each  game. 

THE  ROLE  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN 
SUPPORTING  TEAMS 

Superintendents  can  take  a  major  role 
in  ensuring  that  the  four  key  ingredi- 
ents are  in  place  as  teams  begin  their 
task.  To  ensure  that  these  conditions 
are  built  upon  and  sustained,  superin- 
tendents must  engage  in  two  kinds  of 
activity: 

1.  Monitoring:  Diagnosing  current  co- 
ditions  and  forecasting  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  team  is  headed. 

2.  Action:  Supporting  the  team  inter- 
nally, by  providing  the  resources 
the  team  needs  to  do  its  job,  and 
externally,  in  the  community. 

REFOCUSING  A  TEAM  THAT  HAS 
"  GONE  ASTRAY" 

Most  teams   at  some   point  in  their 
history  will  "go  astray"  because  they 
run  into  a  "  hot"  issue  or  because  they 
have  lost  their  ability  to  focus  on  their 
end-state.    There  are  several  options 
that  can  be  considered: 

o    Try  to  step  in  and  identify  what  the 
real  issue  is.  Work  with  the  team  to 
reframe  the  issue  and  restate  the 
end-state  that  is  desired.    Many 
times  the  issue  relates  to  control 
about  what  the  end-state  will  be, 
rather  than  about  how  to  get  there. 
It  is  critical  that  the  group  under- 
stand what  is  and  is  not  negotiable 
about  the  end-state. 
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o    Work  with  the  group  to  determine  if 
the  problem  relates  to  the  end-state 
or  "how  we  get  there."  Clarifying 
these  issues  may  help  to  reveal  the 
true  problem. 

o    Dissolve  the  group.   There  may  be 
some  times  that  a  group  needs  to  be 
dissolved  because  it  has  not  built  the 
trust  and  culture  that  enable  it  to  be 
productive. 

J.  Richard  Hackman  conducts  research 
on  a  variety  of  topics  in  social  psychol- 
ogy and  organizational  behavior,  includ- 
ing the  performance  of  work  teams, 
social  influences  on  individual  behavior, 
and  the  design  and  leadership  of  self 
managing  units  in  organizations. 
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CHALLENGES  OF 

DECENTRALIZATION:    CREATING 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOLS  RATHER 

THAN  A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

THOMAS  MCGINNITY,  Principal,  Grand 
Avenue  Middle  School,  Milwaukee 

In  November,  1 992,  Milwaukee  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Howard  Fuller  issued 
a  report  on  his  " Strategy  for  Change." 
He  put  forward  a  Mission  for  the  District: 


them  latitude  on  how  they  implement 
goals  for  students.    Within  the  district 
are  a  number  of  schools  that  have  a 
range  of  emphases  including: 

o  African-American  Immersion  Schools 

o  Continuous  Progress  Schools 

o  Language  Specialty  Schools 

o  Computer  Specialty  Schools 


To  create  a  system  which 
graduates  students  who  read, 
write,  think,  and  do  math  at 
higher  levels. 

He  indicated  that  he  sought  to  implement 
this  goal  through  four  main  areas: 

o  Improved  classroom  climate 

o  Accountability 

o  Parent  choice 

o  Decentralization 

MILWAUKEE'S  APPROACH  TO  SCHOOL- 
BASED  MANAGEMENT  (SBM) 

The  real  difficulty  in  changing 
the  course  of  any  enterprise  is 
not  in  developing  a  new  idea 
but  in  escaping  from  old  ones. 
John  Maynard  Keynes 

Milwaukee's  approach  has  been  to 
encourage  schools  to  move  toward 
school-based  management,  giving 


o  Urban  Waldorf  Models 

o  Accelerated  Learning  Schools 

o  Montessori  Schools 

o  Open  Education 

The  district  has  five  goals  in  its  strategy 
for  change: 

1.  Tougher  graduation  requirements 

2.  Decentralized  management 

3.  More  equitable  distribution  of 
resources 

4.  Improved  school  climate 

5.  Improvements  in  school  facilities 

With  its  emphasis  on  outcomes,  Milwau- 
kee operates  on  the  Noah  Principle:  "No 
more  awards  for  predicting  rain;  prizes 
only  for  building  arks." 
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The  district  puts  out  broad  parameters 
and  the  schools  determine  how  to  imple- 
ment them.  Each  school  is  required  to 
identify  the  outcomes  it  is  working  to 
achieve. 

o  The  district  has  established  10  learn- 
ing and  teaching  goals.  Each  school 
has  been  asked  to  identify  and  work 
on  3  of  the  goals.  (See  Page  41 .) 

o    Several  schools  have  developed  tran- 
sition level  programs  to  accommo- 
date the  learning  needs  of  students 
who  are  coming  from  very  diverse 
schools. 

o    While  some  schools  are  still  in  a 
traditional  mode,  all  schools  are 
being  encouraged  to  move  in  the 
SBM  direction.    Administrators  are 
encouraged  to  take  risks  in  their 
innovation  and  are  supported  by  the 
administration.  (Some  principals  who 
have  not  been  able  to  be  sufficiently 
effective  have  been  moved  to  other 
positions.) 


o    Giving  staff  this  authority  has 
helped  to  make  them  determined 
that  the  school  will  be  a  success. 

o  School  councils  are  not  expected  to 
micro-manage  the  schools.  They  are 
in  the  business  of  helping  the  schools 
ensure  " customer  satisfaction." 

o    Under  Superintendent  Fuller,  the  role 
of  the  principal  is  being  elevated. 
Fuller  wants  principals  to  be  more 
accountable  for  their  outcomes  and 
given  the  resources  to  achieve  their 
goals.   The  transfer  of  power  in 
schools  needs  to  be  done  in  ways 
that  ensure  it  does  not  mean  losing 
power. 

A  Redesigned  System 

The  lesson  of  the  Milwaukee  schools  is 
that  SBM  cannot  bring  about  change  on 
its  own.  SBM  must  be  paired  with 
shared  decision  making. 

STRATEGIES  FOR  SUCCESS 


In  its  five  years  of  implementation, 
SBM  principles  have  been  applied 
even  where  it  was  not  called  School- 
Based  Management. 

o    Some  schools  presently  have 
strong  input  into  the  selection  of 
the  school  principal.   They  are 
also  expanding  their  role  in  budget 
control. 


Milwaukee  started  with  the  philosophy 
that  some  decision  making  should  be 
determined  by  those  who  are  closest  to 
the  decisions  and  most  likely  to  be 
affected  by  them.  The  district  provided 
incentives  to  participating  schools  and 
support  for  school  site  councils. 

Incentives  for  schools  that  implemented 
SBM: 
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o    School  teams  received  training. 

o    Schools  received  $6,000  to  use  on 
SBM. 

o    Schools  could  move  around  some 
line  items  in  the  budget. 

o    Schools  could  carry  over  balances  to 
the  next  year. 

o    Money  was  set  aside  for  principals  to 
attend  conferences. 

The  impact  of  school  councils  in  SBM 
schools: 

o    Initially,  parameters  were  set  for  coun- 
cil memberships:  they  provided  for  a 
greater  number  of  teachers  than 
parents  and  other  members.   This 
provision  did  not  work  well.    It  was 
found  that  schools  do  not  need  to 
have  the  same  ratios  of  teachers, 
parents,  others.   As  a  result,  the 
superintendent  is  providing  greater 
latitude  in  the  composition  of 
councils. 

o    The  Union  is  not  supportive  of  SBM 
in  Milwaukee.    However,  70  sites 
have  gone  to  SBM  without  the  sup- 
port of  unions.    Schools  with  suc- 
cessful involvement  of  teachers, 
parents,  and  community  people  in 
SBM  hold  few  -  if  any  -  union 
meetings. 

o    Principals  felt  their  role  was  eroded 
because  of  the  impact  of  the  coun- 


cils. They  felt  they  had  to  listen  to 
teachers,  parents,  and  others  -  but 
that  no  one  listened  to  them. 

DECISION  MAKING  STYLES 

Schools  have  found  that  success  comes 
from  using  a  range  of  decision  making 
models.  All  decision  making  has  not 
been  democratic.  It  has  been  important 

to  determine  which  decisions  should  be 
made  by  whom  and  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing decision  making  models: 

o    Positional  authority  -  authority  by 
organizational  position 

o    Advisement   -   seeking  advice 

o    Consensus   -   seeking  agreement 

o    Democratic   -   voting  approval 

WAIVER  POLICY 

The  district  developed  a  waiver  process 
to  encourage  innovation  and  risk  taking. 
In  1 988,  47  policy  waivers  were  sought 
from  the  Board  of  Education.  The  two 
waivers  that  were  sought  most  fre- 
quently by  schools  related  to  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

o    To  modify  the  number  of  report  cards 
issued 

o    To  name  the  substitute  teacher 
assigned  to  classrooms 
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SUMMARY 

Definition  of  SBM  in  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools: 

SBM  is  a  participatory  leadership  style 
based  on  shared  decision  making  and 
shred  authority.  It  is  a  vehicle  for 
improving  student  achievement.  It  is  not 
a  goal  in  and  of  itself.  One  must  give  care 
to  the  process  of  SBM  and  to  the  content 
of  the  decisions  that  are  made. 

A  school  system  that  attempts  SBM 
must  accept  the  risk  that  something  will 
go  wrong;  risk  taking  must  be  tolerated. 

Five  principal  conclusions  on  SBM: 

o  Though  SBM  focuses  on  individual 
schools,  it  is  a  reform  of  the  entire 
system. 

o    SBM  has  led  to  real  changes  at  the 
school  level.    It  is  a  fundamental 
reform  strategy,  not  just  one  of 
several  reform  projects. 

o    Site  managed  schools  are  likely  to 
evolve  over  time  and  develop  distinc- 
tive characteristics  and  operational 
goals. 

o    A  system  of  distinctive  site  managed 
schools  requires  a  rethinking  of 
accountability. 

o    The  ultimate  accountability  mecha- 
nism for  site  managed  schools  is 
parent  choice. 


Thomas  McG'mnity  has  been  a  school 
administrator  since  1978  and  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  school-based  manage- 
ment and  restructuring  initiatives  in  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Schools.  He  has  pro- 
moted Outcomes-Based  Education, 
school  site  management  and  school- 
based  budgeting. 
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MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
GOAL  PERFORMANCE  INDICATORS 

1 .  Students  will  project  anti-racist,  anti- 
biased  attitudes  through  their  partici- 
pation in  a  multi-lingual,  multi-ethnic, 
culturally  diverse  curriculum. 

2.  Students  will  participate  and  gain 
knowledge  in  all  the  arts  (visual  arts, 
dance,  theater,  literature,  music), 
developing  personal  vehicles  for  self 
expression  reinforced  in  an  integrated 
curriculum. 

3.  Students  will  demonstrate  positive 
attitudes  towards  life,  living  and  learn- 
ing through  an  understanding  and 
respect  of  self  and  others. 

4.  Students  will  make  responsible  deci- 
sions, solve  problems  and  think 
critically. 

5.  Students  will  demonstrate  respon- 
sible citizenship  and  an  understand- 
ing of  global  interdependence. 

6.  Student  will  use  technological  re- 
sources capably,  actively,  and 
responsibly. 

7.  Students  will  think  logically  and  ab- 
stractly, applying  mathematical  and 
scientific  principles  of  inquiry  to  solve 
problems,  create  new  solutions  and 
communicate  new  ideas  and  rela- 
tionships to  real  world  experiences. 


8.  Students  will  communicate  knowl- 
edge, ideas,  thoughts,  feelings,  con- 

9.  Students  will  learn  strategies  to 
cope  with  the  challenges  of  daily 
living  and  will  establish  practices 
which  promote  health,  fitness  and 
safety. 

10. Students  will  set  short  and  long- 
term  goals,  will  develop  an  aware- 
ness of  career  opportunities,  and 
will  be  motivated  to  actualize  their 
potential. 
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MIXED  MESSAGES:   THE 

AMBIGUITIES  OF  SCHOOL 

LEADERSHIP 


AARON  FINK,  Education  Consultant; 
Former  Superintendent,  Newton  Public 
Schools 

As  educators,  one  of  our  greatest  fail- 
ings is  our  refusal  to  acknowledge  hon- 
estly and  openly  that  not  all  we  do  works 
as  well  as  we  would  have  hoped  or 
would  have  our  school  committee  be- 
lieve. 

I  have  been  asked  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  observations  of  school  lead- 
ership as  I  have  seen  it  practiced  in 
school  systems  across  the  country. 

I  have  some  misgivings  about  doing  this: 

o    My  observations  are  tainted  by  my 
own  30-plus  years  in  school  adminis- 
tration.   I  hardly  present  the  dispas- 
sionate views  of  an  unbiased 
observer. 

o    I'm  sure  you  are  already  well-versed 
on  the  qualities  of  effective  school 
leadership  and  are  not  looking  for- 
ward to  another  listing  of  those 
attributes. 

o    I  have  become  ever  more  conscious 
about  the  differences  in  what  we 
profess  as  school  leaders  engaged  in 
school  reform  and  how  we  actually 
behave  in  positions  of  leadership. 


During  the  past  10  or  more  years  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  people 
in  leadership  positions  in  schools,  school 
systems,  and  universities  in  30  to  35 
states  across  the  country.  Most  re- 
cently, I  have  been  working  extensively 
in  the  Midwest. 

When  I  was  a  superintendent  in  Newton, 
I  felt  I  was  well-informed  about  American 
education.  I  have  discovered  a  whole 
new  world  out  there,  west  of  the  Charles 
River.  For  one  thing,  I  have  discovered 
people  who  are  working  under  much 
more  difficult  circumstances  than  I  did  - 
and  doing  better  than  I  did  with  fewer 
resources. 

I'd  like  to  share  some  of  these  observa- 
tions with  you.  I  hope  that  they  may 
encourage  you  to  reflect  on  the  ways 
that  mixed  messages,  often  sent  inad- 
vertently, do  more  to  stifle  innovation 
and  change  than  to  support  it. 

Discrepancies  Between  What  We  Know 
and  What  We  Do 

My  primary  concern  is  the  discrepancy 
between  what  we  know  and  what  we 
do. 

o  We  know  that  organizations  that  are 
hierarchical  in  nature  are  neither  cre- 
ative nor  efficient.  In  fact,  they  are 
grossly  inefficient  because  they  de- 
velop a  system  of  liars  in  which 
everybody  tells  the  guy  above  what 
he  wants  to  hear.  As  a  result,  no  one 
deals  with  the  real  problems  or 
issues. 
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o    Most  organizations  do  not  develop 
shared  vision  or  shared  responsibil- 
ity. I  have  seen,  during  the  past  few 
years,  too  many  superintendents  who 
profess  an  interest  in  what  is  referred 
to  as  *  school-based  management" 
and  shared  decision  making,  but  who 
in  reality  are  not  inclined  to  give  up 
their  own  authority  because  they 
would  be  perceived  as  not  in  control. 
They  also  fear  being  held  responsible 
for  things  that  are  not  of  their  making. 

o    Some  superintendents  and  school 
boards,  under  the  guise  of  school- 
based  management,  will  go  to  great 
lengths  to  determine  the  goals  for  the 
schools,  as  well  as  the  means  by 
which  they  will  be  evaluated.   They 
leave  to  the  school  the  freedom  for 
determining  how  they  will  achieve 
these  goals.    In  these  districts,  the 
prescriptions  come  from  the  top  with 
the  responsibility  shifted  almost 
entirely  to  the  schools.  These  schools 
are  pretty  much  on  their  own.   They 
may  be  allowed  to  try  new  or  differ- 
ent forms  of  organization  and  ways 
of  teaching,  but  at  their  own  risk. 
How  many  superintendents  have  said : 
"I  want  you  to  try  new  things.    You 
can  depart  from  the  tried  and  the 
true.   However,  if  you  fail,  you  have 
to  be  prepared  to  assume  the 
responsibility." 

o    Principals  in  these  circumstances  tend 
to  model  the  same  behaviors  with 
their  teachers;  risk-taking  is  at  a  mini- 
mum.   In  these  school,  we  have 


neither  the  form  nor  the  substance  of 
collaborative  change. 

o    Unfortunately,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
observe  people  in  leadership  posi- 
tions giving  lip  service  to  innovation 
and  change  and  demonstrating,  in 
their  own  behavior,  a  denial  of  all 
they  profess. 

Discrepancies  Regarding  the  Evidence 
of  Success 

The  same  discrepancy  can  be  seen  in 
regard  to  the  "evidence"  of  success. 

o  There  is  a  need  for  assurances  of  at 
least  some  success,  no  matter  how 
limited.  In  the  worse  case,  the  search 
for  outcomes  leads  to  the  illusion  of 
success. 

o  This  requirement  comes  from  a  view 
of  education  that  is  purely  cosmetic. 

The  use  of  the  right  buzz  words  such 
as  "shared  decision  making,"  "com- 
munity involvement,"  and  "restruc- 
turing education"  become  manda- 
tory if  one  is  going  to  be  viewed  as  a 
forward-looking,  "take-over"  kind  of 
school  leader. 

o    "Tell  us  your  successes"  is  a  power- 
ful message  that  gets  conveyed  by 
many  administrators  who  see  their 
most  important  role  as  that  of  "sell- 
ing the  schools."    While  they  may 
allowa  wide  range  of  discretion  within 
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individual  schools,  what  they  really 
seek  and  value  are  reports  that  can 
be  conveyed  in  glossy  bulletins,  press 
releases  and  rotary  club  speeches. 

0  Most  disconcerting  is  the  fact  that 
the  people  involved  are  not  the  least 
bit  aware  of  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween their  professed  beliefs  and 
their  authoritarian  behavior. 

Many  school  leaders  are  convinced  that 
their  school  system  is  at  the  forefront  of 
the  reform  movement.  They  are  not  only 
not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
stifle  innovation  or  change,  they  would 
insist  that  within  their  systems  there  is  a 
shared  vision.  They  believe  that  people 
are  allowed  to  act  on  this  vision  and  that 
collaboration  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

They  would  proudly  point  to  the  percep- 
tion of  shared  authority,  when  in  fact 
they  have  created  something  more  op- 
pressive. They  have  replaced  overt 
authority  with  anonymous  authority. 
Denying  that  it  exists  precludes  the 
possibility  that  people  in  the  school  com- 
munity may  even  question  it. 

1  believe  that  one  of  our  greatest  failings 
in  education  is  our  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge honestly  and  openly  that  not  every- 
thing in  our  schools  is  working  as  we 
hoped  it  would.  We  do  not  admit  that  we 
have  problems  that  are  difficult  and  that 
we  are  uncertain  about  whether  our 
plans  for  the  future  are  going  to  pay-off. 

I  also  believe  that  because  so  much  of 
what  society  values  is  authoritarian,  we 


are  fearful  of  coming  across  as  indeci- 
sive or  weak  if  we  are  not  viewed  as  in 
control. 


Toward  a  Solution: 
Ambiguity 


A  Tolerance  for 


Ellen  Goodman  once  noted  that  "it  is 
much  easier  to  believe  than  to  discover, 
easier  to  take  leaps  of  faith  than  make 
excavations  into  truth,  easier  to  be  told 
than  to  choose." 

Truly  creative  people,  Rollo  May  says, 
■  neither  ignore  doubt  or  are  paralyzed  by 
it.  They  explore  it,  admit  it,  and  act 
despite  it. ..Commitment  is  healthiest 
when  it  is  not  without  doubt,  but  in  spite 
of  it." 

A  tolerance  for  ambiguity  is  imperative  in 
a  healthy  school  system.  Not  enough 
has  been  said  about  this  as  a  prerequisite 
for  school  leadership. 

o    We  face  so  many  seemingly  irrecon- 
cilable differences  in  education  that 
we  require  people  who  are  chal- 
lenged by  them,  rather  than  immobi- 
lized by  fear  of  uncertainty.  We  need 
people  who  will  act  and  who  will 
encourage  similar  behavior  on  the 
part  of  their  colleagues. 

o    There  is  so  much  we  don't  know.  In 
teaching,  for  example,  do  the  social 
studies  really  promote  appreciation 
of  human  values  and  a  more  rea- 
soned view  of  social  and  political 
issues?  Does  our  study  of  mathemat- 
ics really  develop  rational  or  logical 
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thinking?   Does  our  study  of  science 
really  promote  inquiry?  We  still  don't 
know  the  best  way  for  teaching  read- 
ing, let  alone  know  how  to  alter 
reading  techniques  for  different 
purposes? 

o    As  instructional  leaders  who  have 
studied  theories  of  instruction,  we 
are  still  very  uncertain  about  what 
method  is  best  -  or  even  "  right"  -  for 
children  with  different  abilities. 

As  educators,  you  are  confronted  daily 
with  crucial  problems:  How  do  you 
develop  highly  individualized  programs 
for  kids  and  at  the  same  time  develop  in 
them  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
others?  How,  while  developing  a  pro- 
gram that  is  humane,  can  you  make  sure 
that  it  is  one  that  has  intellectual 
integrity? 


have  also  observed  and  worked  with 
some  knowledgeable  and  creative  people 
who  have  modeled  the  kind  of  behavior 
I  would  consider  crucial  for  substantive 
change  in  the  schools. 

o    These  individuals  reflect  a  concern 
for  the  language  that  they  employ 
when  describing  what  is  going  on  in 
the  schools.   They  deal  with  issues 
honestly  and  openly,  avoiding  terms 
that  project  different  meanings  to 
different  people. 

o    They  work  collaboratively  with  oth- 
ers to  determine  appropriate  goals 
and  means  of  assessment  for  each 
individual  school. 

o    They  express  their  objectives  and  the 
school  systems  plans  in  terms  that 
are  truly  subject  to  examination. 


How  do  we  acknowledge  the  ambiguity 
and  lack  of  knowledge  that  confront  us 
daily  in  the  practice  of  our  profession 
without  implying  lack  of  purpose  or 
direction. 

What  concerns  me  -  and  a  growing 
number  of  our  most  critical  public  -  is  not 
that  we  don't  know;  rather  that  we 
reflect  in  our  behavior  that  we  don't 
know  that  we  don't  know. 

Behaviors  that  Contribute  to  Real  Change 


They  assess  as  honestly  as  they  can 
whether  they  have  been  as  success- 
ful as  they  had  hoped.  Most  admit 
that  they  usually  report  failures  as 
"disappointments,"  and  sometimes 
"beyond  control,"  but  they  are  still 
failures. 

If  they  are  successful,  they  are  not 
afraid  to  proceed.    If  they  are  not 
successful,  they  are  not  afraid  to 
admit  the  need  to  chart  a  new  or 
different  course  of  action. 


I  have  been  somewhat  critical  of  what  I 
have  perceived  as  mixed  messages  sent 
out  by  people  in  leadership  positions.    I 


They  recognize  that  you  can  not 
proclaim  your  successes  unless  you 
are  willing  also  to  acknowledge  your 
failures. 
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They  understand  that  an  essential 
element  in  accountability  is  trust. 
Most  frequently,  we  ask  people  we 
don't  trust  to  be  "  accountable."  We 
don't  generally  use  this  term  with 
those  whom  we  do  trust. 
They  show  by  their  behavior  -  not  just 
their  speeches  -  that  they  value  what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom. 

They  reward  people  who  try  new 
ways  of  doing  things.  They  let  it  be 
known  that  if  all  doesn't  go  as  planned, 
*  we  are  all  in  this  together."   Innova- 
tors in  schools  need  this  kind  of 
support,  even  though  they  may  not 
always  recognize  or  acknowledge  it. 


After  all,  isn't  that  what  education  is 
all  about? 

Aaron  Fink  has  held  many  educational 
positions,  including  13  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Newton,  MA  and  8 
years  as  high  school  principal  in  Scarsdale, 
NY.  He  has  served  as  Senior  consultant 
to  the  College  Board's  Educational  Eq- 
uity Project  and  currently  is  a  consultant 
to  selected  programs  for  the  improve- 
ment of  urban  secondary  schools  funded 
by  the  Lilly  Endowment. 


This  is  not  laissez-faire;  i.e.,  allowing 
people  to  do  their  own  thing.  The 
superintendent,  as  well  as  the 
principals  and  the  teachers,  monitor 
what  is  going  on  in  the  schools.  They 
ask  the  hard  questions.  Among  other 
things,  they  do  not  tolerate  violence 
to  kids,  whether  it  is  physical,  emo- 
tional, or  intellectual. 

High  performing  leaders  seek  a  work- 
ing relationship  that  recognizes  the 
legitimate  role  of  each  person  in  the 
equation,  including  the  student  and 
the  parent. 

Above  all,  leaders  are  not  afraid  to 
"let  go"  because  they  know  that,  in 
the  last  analysis,  their  job  as  admin- 
istrators -  and  as  teachers  -  is  to  "  put 
themselves  out  of  business."    The 
ultimate  goal  is  to  get  people  to 
proceed  without  dependence  on  them. 
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